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There’s blood upon that dinted sword 


A stain its steel can never lose— 
* , a * * «6 

Vet still ‘tis there! in silence stands 

And beckons with beseeching hands! 


With braided hair and bright black eye— 
* * . 


* ~ » * 
The Giaour. 
Come and sit by me! 
My solitude is solitude no more, 
But peopled with the furies. 1 have gnash’d 
My teeth in darkness, “till returning morn, 
Then curs’d myself till sunset; | have pray’a 
For madness as a blessing—’tis denied me. 
Manfred. 
What a school for the study of human character 
is the life of the physician! Day after day the 
canvas which he is called to contemplate wears 
some new and bolder shadowing, by which the 
fearful outlines of the painting are brought into 
more startling and painful relief. The sick cham- 
ber and the ball room—the agonized couch and 
voluptuoug sofa—the voices of merry hearts and 
the sclemn ticking of the old family clock heard 
thro’ the long hours of the night—these how wide- 
In the 
full tide of life and health, when death is to the 
mind some dark vision of romance—the human 
heart is so burdened with affectation and intrigue 


—deceitfulness and crime—so wrapped up in the 


ly dissonant' how strangely uncongenial! 


artificia! tinsel and impurities of this giddy world, | 


that to study 13 alas! not to know it! Butthe room 
of affliction is but the porchway of an unexplored 
eternity. 
its disguises, the bared bosem is alive to the stern 
realities of that state, which was before but the 
dim and distant shadow, cast by the cloud of the 
morning. Death has become something tangible 
to the senses, and hypocrisy breathes not in the 


*We ask pardon of thee, benevolent reader, for the de 
lay which has attended this number of our Note-Book.— 
The fact cannot be denied that we are growing old and 
our eyes are failing us. We shall however, by the aid of 
a new pair of spectacles, endeavor w have our Notes writ- 
ten out in better time hereafier. 
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There the world enters not—stripped of 
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presence of Him, WHo SEARCHETH THE THOUGHTS 
AND INTENTS OF THE HEART. 


Truly the couch of pain is an awful teacher! It 
brings before the mind the dark tablets of the 
past, marked with error and the germs of error— 
forever rising, as one after another with its heavy 
catalogue is removed. There is nothing to dis- 
turb the prospect-—but every thing to prompt, pro- 
voke and challenge it. In this view of the sub- 
ject with what refined morality should our pro- 
fession be invested—how pure should be our sensi- 
bilities—how correct our manners—how far dis- 
tant the opprobrium of depraved morals, which 
has rested upon us with so much show of justice! 

Our walks are in the retired places of the world 
—far from its deceitful glitter—in the quiet atmos- 
phere of sincerity, forever deriving wholesome 
lessons, from the most bitter forms of human ex- 
perience. 

The sun had been up about an hour, one Thurs- 
day in August 18—, and the slumberous quiet 
of the trees and sky gave evidence of another addi- 
| tion to the succession of warm days which hod 
| made up the weather of a week. It was a beau- 
tiful morning—and as I threw back the venetian 
shutters of ny shaded study, the fresh scent of the 
wild vine under the window blending the rich per- 
| fume of the rose from the flower garden, filled the 
air of the room with richest fragrance—while at 





that moment my little canary, from the open door 
of her wiry house, poured around the scene a flood 
| of the most delightful melody! ‘Tlow lovely!” I 
exclaimed aloud, as I threw myself into a good 
old fashioned arm chair, determined for a moment 
| or two to forget that several letters of the day pre- 
vious, would call fur answers before nine o’clock, 
and that the sun was already more than an hour 
on his way. 


I was in this posture, however, but a few mo- 
ments, when a sharp halloa rang upon the air and 
started me once more to my feet and senses. The 
| rider was already at the wicket gate in front of the 


-= 
| oflice—and from the distende! nostril and reek- 


| 


jing flank of the ani:nal which he bestrode, had 


evidently travelled fast and far, while his wild and 


| agitated air convinced me that the case was one 


of unusual interest. I had little time fur the sur- 
mises which were passing rapidly thro’ my mind, 
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before the mnessenger announced his errand, and | 
found my faithful horse groomed, waiting me at 
the stile. 


The case was indeed an alarming one. A 
gentleman of character and standing in the 
upper part of the county, bad but two hours before 
attempted self-murder, and the trusty servant- 
man, in perfect ignorance of the circumstances, 
had been called from the field and hurriedly de- 
spatched for me. Mile after mile was soon travers- 
ed in a brisk canter, until we approached the broad 
and well cultivated grounds of park. My feel- 
ings which had commenced the day in so delight- 
ful a frame, were now intensely anxious and gloo- 
my. Alas! thought I, as the eye from a little emi- 
nence took in the field and the meadow land—the 
forest edge an‘ the far range of the hills—all bathed 
in the calm effulgence of that glorious morn—alas: 
that in such moments, in the midst of so much 
beauty and peacefulness, we should be thus for- 
cibly reminded of that blot, which the corruption 
of our nature, at the very dawn of time stamped 
in characters of death upon the face of God's 
beautiful creation! 


We had already passed the gateway and 
were riding thro’ the avenue of old forest trees, 
which gave an air of so much staid antiquity and 
awe to the family seat of the Tyrrels. As we came 
nearer the house every thing around gave evi- 
dence of the worldly ease and independence of its 
possessor. At the distance of two hundred yards 
from the main entrance, our horses not being per- 
mitted to approach nearer for fear of disturbing 
the invalid, we distnounted and walked onward 
to the mansion. The door was open. An old 
eervant-man led the way through the hall and up 
a winding stair-case, all shrouded, to the apart- 
ment in which Col. was confined. An el- 
derly lady rose when I entered, and pointed me 
out a seat. The beautiful Mrs. , the only 
additional occupant of the room, moved not as I 
advaneed, but retained a position at the foot of 
the bed, with her hed buried in the folds of the 
white counterpane. In the middle of the couch 
stretched out to his full length, lay the manly 
form of Col. He was now in his forty-fifth 
year and retained in general expression, the relics 
of that beauty so characteristic of his more youth- 
ful days. Oh! how altered in the few months during 
which | had lost sight of him! A countenance na- 
turally pale had become colorless as the unstained 
marble. His face had shrunk to the ridgy out- 
lines of the high cheek bone, and the eye which 
was fixed wore the wild fitful glare of disturbed 
intellect. There was evidently there, the strug- 
gies of 


A fiery spirit working out its way, 
Fretting the puny body to decay. 


The Duellist. 


How merciful is that Gop who keeps the future 
which we would even dare to penetrate, locked up 
from our observation, as a sealed book! Poor 
—— thou wert the most gleesome of that little 
group who drank irstraction at the altar of the 
same village school—who sat upon the knee of 
the satne dear old dame (peace to her ashes! )— 
and who shared the same wild pastimes of inno- 
cence and youth on the hill-side and in the valley. 
Aye! I stood by thee, in the palmier days of thy 
freshening manhood, when thou wert selected for 
admiration and endearment from the hundreds 
who crowded the university of , and even 
then, when the past was all sunshine, thy noble 
brow mantled with the blush of eloquent joy, and 
thy look and word proved every where the talis- 
man of success. Alas! that one damning blot 
—. But! will not anticipate. 





1 had approached the bed-side and laid my hand 
gently upon that of the invalid, when a blush in- 
stantly mounted to his cheeks, and he started as 
from a sudden trumpet peal. 

“My dear Col. ——,” I remarked, calmly, “let 
me entreat you to be composed. I have dropped 
in to visit an old acquaintance and friend, to whom 
I already stand indebted for repeated calls in my 
absence.” 

But the balance of that great and gifted mind 
was disturbed, and a moment elapsed before he 
could command sufficient self-control to recog- 
nize me or render a reply to my introduction. 


“It is!” he at length observed, lifting himself 
with extreme effort upon the elbow of the right 
arm. ‘Why Doctor, I really did not know you 
—no—not at all—but why did you leave us so 
abruptly at L—— the other day? (He was speak- 
ing of a circumstance which had occurred twenty 
years before.) Aye! I recollect -” He stop- 
ped suddenly, and after pausing a moment, with 
a slight shade of impatience on his proud lip— 
touched his forehead with the pale skeleton finger 
of his right hand, and vibrating to and fro with 
an expression of indescribable bitterness, cried out, 
“Ah! ha! Doctor—it is failing me—here—here! 
—the light is going out—and memory has con- 
verted me into a Tantalus, to mock me in my 
wretchedness. I’ll tell you, Doctor -” I fix- 
ed my eye penetratingly upon him and found that 
he was falling back, in a vertiginous fit, which the 
slightest extraneous cause had been latterly ca- 
pable of producing. He recovered, however, in a 
few moments, and turning to me whispered faint- 
ly, in a subdued tone, ‘The slightest thing turns 
me so, Doctor ——. If I talk three minutes I 
am gone—gone—gone.” 

“But I am trying to spare you this trouble my 
friend,” I returned. ‘Your mother, Mrs. M—, 
can afford me all the information I desire upon 





The Duellist. 
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your case. Endeavor, sir, to keep your own | young men of the country, for the extent of his 


mind as quiet as possible.” 


you like.” 

But poor Col. 
There was that in the glare of his full prominent 
eye and the intense anxiety of his knit brow, 
which awakened in me at once the most alarm- 
ing apprehensions for my patient. In fact the 
pulse and whole round of symptoms indicated the 


highest grade of nervous irritability—bordering | 


Observing that he re- : 
| whether from the extent of the positions occupi- 


upon incurable phrenzy. 
peatedly threw his hand to the back of the neck, 
I proceeded to examine that part of his person.— 
Scarcely had I touched the region of the cirvical 
spine with my finger, when he started with evi- 
dent pain, and some convulsive effort of one side 
of the face. My worst suspicions were but too 
truly realized. What before was mere functional 
disorder—had become organic disease. Super- 
added upon the basis of a temperament by nature 
irritable and sensitive—had been operating for 
years moral and physical causes of excitement to 
the most alarming extent; and this neglected con- 
dition had at last spent itself upon the upper part 
of the spinal column, probably involving in acute 
structural disease the smaller at the base of the 
larger brain; which would in its turn soon involve, 
by sympathy, the whole of that great intellect in 


uncontrolable insanity—or remove the subject by 


successive strokes of paralysis! Fearful of fa- 
tiguing my patient by a long sitting, and having 
moreover a heavy list of sick upon my memoran- 
dum, I took his hand—bade him good morning, 
and proceeded down stairs, followed by Mrs. . 
Col. ’s mother, of whom I have already made 
mention. We halted at the foot of the stair-case, 
where she represented to me in a suppressed tone 
—the alarm of the house, when the noise of a 
heavy fall, called them at an early hour, into Col. 


ly around his throat—a small portion of which 
hung from a hook in the ceiling—while a chair 
which he had used as a scaffold, lay by his side— 
and how he had submitted quietly to be put to 
bed, although evidently disappointed by his want 
of success. 1 advised such means of treatment as 
were considered proper, and taking my leave, was 
soon out of sight of 


my mind from the scene into which I had just 
been introduced. 

Col. —— was descended from an old and re- 
spectable family, the senior members of which 
had been distinguished in the war of the revolu- 
tion. 


jerudition as well 
test Pian 
“Well, Doctor, as you like,” he replied—‘“as | Vigor of his intellect, Col. 


the intuitive force and 
qualified himself 


as 


}at the bar of a sister city, and soon rose among 








was far from being quiet. | his talented compeers to the most desirable rank. 


But here a circumstance occurred which changed 
the destiny of his whole subsequent life. In an 
angry and heated controversy with one of the 
most powerful minds of the age, Col. , to the 
great surprise of his friends, who were in the court 
breathless spectators of a conflict, which had 
crowded every avenue to the chamber, and which, 


ed, or the powers of the speakers arrayed had never 
been surpassed—probably never equalled—indul- 
ged in such terms of personal abuse against his 
dignified and courteous opponent, as required thro’ 
the medium of friends an explanation on the spot. 
This Col. in the fever of the moment posi- 
tively and sternly refused to make. The conse- 
quence was an interchange of cards through the 
hands of respective gentlemen, and a time arrang- 
ed for the ultimate and honorable adjustment of 
the difficulty. The case was indeed one of the 
most painful interest. Mr. Wilson (for by this 
title we shall designate the injured party,) had 
grown up with Col. and occupied the same 
room with him in the University. In fact, up to 
the time of this unfortunate occurrence, they had 
been bosom companions—sharing the same sym- 
pathies—mingling in the same circles and pursuits 
—indeed the world whispered that Wilson was at 
that moment engaged in marriage to an only sis- 
ter of Col. ’s wife—a being guileless and love- 
ly above her sex. But alas! how unforgiving— 
how deadly are the feuds of friends! The hour 
was appointed, and early one morning in the fall 
of the year 1S—, when the deep and solemn les- 
sons of nature were speaking to the heart in the 
falling leaf and desulate wail of the breeze, lL 


| found myself in the capacity of surgeon, attend- 
——’s library—how he was there found kneeling | 


upon the floor, with a silk handkerchief tied tight- | 


ing a stna]l group who had just left a hack on the 
side of the old ——- road, and were entering an cpen 
Jawn on the verge of the forest. Cul. and 
his party, with a punctuality worthy of a better 
cause, were observed thro’ the bare vista of the 
trees, moving forward to the same spot from an 
opposite direction. Never had I seen men exhibit 
more apparent coolness and steadiness of nerve. 
Both were dressed with a scrupulous regard to that 


park. As my horse jog- elegant neatness which characterized the two 
ged leisurely on, I endeavored, in vain, to abstract | young lions of the 


bar; and with the usual ur- 
banity each bowed distantly to the other as they 
came within the arena allotted for the tragedy, in 
which they were to constitute the real actors.— 
Meantime the friends had retired to themselves for 
conference. While this consultation was going on 


After a complete course of collegiate edu- | ina low tone,| remarked Wilson pacing the ground 


cation, in which he was known above the first ' hurriedly—there was no expression of fear, but of 
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extreme distress upon his Visage; and before the se- | 


conds had arranged the preliminaries, he came 
forward and offered Col. the right hand of 
fellowship if he would retract one hasty expres: | 
sion, begging that he might consider their old | 
friendship and relieve him of the necessity which 
had brought them to the field. Col. 
ed to the proposal, and then drawing himself to 
his full height, replied with an air of scornfulness 
that the time for retraction had past. 


“Thon I am to understand,” rejoined Wilson, 
fixing his penetrating eye upon the face of his op- 
ponent, “that you will listen to no compromise— 
is it 80, sir?” 

Col. inclined his head coldly. 

Every thing having been duly adjusted, the an- 
tagonict pertics were led by their respective friends 
to the field. In the selection of weapons, Col. 
had made choice of the straight sword, for the dex- | 
terous use of which hehad been celebrated at Col- 
lege. At thesignal the contest commenced. For | 
a long time the issue was doubtful. 
thrust and cut after cut were parried with great 
coolness and despatch, and as yet neither sword 


wore the stein of blood. At length, however, I | 
observed that Wilson was evidently loosing ground | 


—lunge atter lunge found him less capable of mak- 
ing effective resistance—until at last, in that cel- 
ebrated feint of Michael Angelo, for the manage- 
ment of which Col. was distinguished,while the 
sword was lifted above the scalp as in act to strike, 
and before poor Wilson could adjust his parry for 
the thrust,the blade of Co]. ——was up to the hilt in 
his friend’s side! The unhappy man staggered back 
a few paces, and fell! I ran to his assistance, but 
it was too late. The heart had been pierced 
through and through—a momentary shudder— 
some slight quiver of the lip, and the proud form 
of Donald Wilson, with that startling intellect, 
was lost forever to his friends and to the world.— 
Col. stood for a moment with folded arms, 
gazing fixedly upon the lifeless corpse, and then 


suffered himself to be conducted mechanically to | 


his carriage. From that moment he was an alter- 
ed man! One small hour bad changed the char- 


acter of a whole life. One single act poisoned his | 


peace for this world and the next. 


Oh! thou most execrable relic of feudal barbar- 
ism! system of cold blooded murder, qualifying thine 


outrages by the title ofhonor! strange, miserable, | 


contemptible infatuation! Satisfaction by a per- 
sonal risk of Jife, for the sake of some fancied in- 
jury inflicted by him, into whose same hands the 
privilege is deposited, of adding murder to insult! 
Satisfaction—by the passage of a bullet, or the pass 
of asword, for the purpose ofstifling in an instant, 
all the active and progressive interests of life in the 


breast of another—and involving the broken hearts | 


— listen- | 


Thrust after | 


The Deullist. 


and the rayless desolation of those, who > have had 
no part in inflicting this stain upon the bright es- 
cutcheon of honor! Satisfaction—human—rational 


| satisfaction! Shame! Oh! shame to thee, wearing 


| the image of Gop—and calling thyself man! 


From that fatal morning Col. was rarely 
seen at court, and befure the lapse of many 
months, it was rumored that he had abandoned 
the profession, and retired to the old family man- 
sion in one of the western counties of the State. 
Unhappy mistake!—that by leaving the scenes 
which reminded him so forcibly of the gifted 
friend of his youth, he could forget that he had 
imbued his hands in blood, and sent the spirit 
with all its imperfections clustering about it, into 
the presence of that being in whose hands alone 
; are the issues of life and death! In the solemn 
shade of his old park, and by the fireside of his 

happy family, he wasalike the victim of disquie- 


| tude and remorse. 





“Twas quickly seen 
| What e’er he was, "twas not what he had been; 
| That brow in furrowed lines had fixed, at last, 
| And spake of passions, but of passions past: 
The pride, but not the fire of early days, 
Coldness of mien and earelessni ss of praise; 
A high demeanor and a glance that took 
Their thoughts from others by a single look; 
And that sarcastic levity of tongue, 
The stinging of a heart the world bath stung, 
That darts in seeming playfulness around, 
And makes those feel that will not own 

wound, 
All these seemed his, and something more be- 
neath, 

Than glance could well reveal or accent breathe, 
Ambition, glory, love, the common aim, 
That some may conquer, and that all would claim, 
Within his breast appeared no more to strive, 
Yet seemed as lately they had been alive; 
And sume deep feeling it were vain to trace 
At moments lightened o’er his livid face!” 


the 





As already intimated, Col. —— was by nature 
of a temperament too readily excited, and when 
we reflect that the restless goadings of an unquiet 
spirit were forever urging him into channels of 
intense anxiety and exertion, we can readily un- 
derstand the stealthy but certain effect which this 
condition was working upon the intellectual 
faculties. With all the ,ardor and desperate re- 
solve of his nature, Col. threw himself into 
the vortex of political life. Of polite and digni- 
fied carriage, and a mind which cast its charm 
over every thing he said or did, he soon rose to 
the very pinnacle of his party, and for a number 
of years held the strings of influence alone and 
unmolested. Those who recollect his first can- 
| vass for office, speak of his extemporaneous elo- 
quence from the hustings, as a blazing cataract of 
| metaphor and argument—altogether unprecedent- 
ed and irresistable. But this ascendancy was not 
destined to last. A cousin of the unfortunate 








The Duellist. 


Wilson who had just returned to the neighbor- 
hood, from a residence of four years at — — Uni- 
versity with the reputation of a high order of talents 
and nerve to follow up whatever cause he might es- 
pouse, entered the political theatre of the country. 
With no kind feelings toward Col. , and an 
ambition o’er-vaulting all bounds, he started with 
the solemn vow to throw the great leader from 
his seat, and in two years, so systematic and Tal- 
lerandian had been his advances—so mysterious 
the ingenuity with which he ferreted out every 
mancuvre—and so daring the promptness and 
sarcasm with which he bared all species of injus- 
tice before the gaze of the populace—that in a 
few months C.l. left the field discomfited 
and shorn of his laurels—while Charles W—— 


took the reins in his own hand and held them with | 


a firm uncompromising grasp. [t was just after 


this defeat that I saw him in the condition already 


described—worn to askeleton—in a state of nerv- | 


ous irritability, bordering upon delirium tremens. 


‘August 15th, 18—. Found Col. to-day 
much more composed—the prescriptions have re- 


spite of the a»gravated character of the first on- 
set, some slight dawn of encouragement. 


surprisingly subdued. 
August 19th.—Still progressively improving— 
mind quite collected, and sleeps well at night. 


August 21st.—Able to leave his room with an | 


attendant. 

August 22nd.—Met Col. —— walking out, and 
apparently enjoying the deep quietude which was 
setting over the landscape at sunset. 
calmly—his nerves rapidly mending,—as I shall 
not see him again for some time, unless specially 
summoned, | have recommended the moderate 
use of such works as may serve to amuse the mind 
rather than tax its energies. 
of a passive kind, such as sailing —ridirg in a car- 
riage, &c. A light nutritious diet and the use 


of mild tonic aperients. Above all | have implor- | 


ed him to forget his condition, as the surest 
method of teaching the disease to forget itself. 


Not more than a week elapsed, when my wife | 


who was seated by her work-stand reading the 
papers from the city, directed my attention to a 
notice in the Morning Chronicle, of a conspicu- 
ous part taken by Col. in a large political 
convention of the preceding night. The article 
described his appearance as that ofa man just from 
the grave, charged with the energy of madness. 
It spoke of the ardor with which he commenced 
his subject, and the Roscian style which character 
ized a speech, which for three hours held suspend- 
ed the breathless attention of five thousand peo- 


| ancholy intelligence that poor Col. 


elugust 18th.—Symptoms of nervous disorder | ; : : 
% ym | finished his remarks, when he was seized with a 


Speaks | 


| self once more at 


Occasional exercise | 
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| ple. His voice was compared to a trumpet, and his 
| utterance to a mountain avalanche. Now argu- 
| ment upon argument flashed conviction upon the 
| mind of the wavering, and anon metaphor upon 
metaphor blazed forth in such quick and startling 
succession, that the hearer, though nerving every 
| faculty te catch and follow the chain of thought, 
was lost amid the splendor which fell around him 
Never was such an ap- 
on 


| like a shower of stars. 
peal made in B Those who saw him 
/that memvrable night, will long remember the 
rage and defiance with which he sketched the 


wrongs and injustice of the opposition—the un- 


when pointing with his skeleton finger toward 
the cemetery, where one of the great men of the 
nation had been interred, he called upon him with 
a loud voice to come forth and give evidence be- 
fore a jury of his countrymen of that unholy per- 
secution, which would rake his ashes into a flame 
of phrenzied indignation,—the stinging rebuke 


| earthly glare and paleness of the whole visage, 


| and withering scorn of his proud lip, when almost 


choking with emotion he poured upon the devot- 


, eae as ; . . | ed party, the blistering sarcasm and the uncom- 
ceived the most faithful attention, and there is in | 


promising abuse of a heart deep in the gall of 
bitterness. The author concluded with the mel- 
had just 


| syncope and conveyed to the city hotel until the 


| morning, at which time it was intended to re- 
move him to his country seat in by the earli- 
est stage. 

As I anticipated, two or three days afterward, 
upon entering my office, I found a note on the 
table from Mrs. , Tequesting me to ride up 
and see Col. as soon as possible. Again I 
placed the name at the head of my tablet for the 
day, and in the course of a few hours found my- 
park. I entered Col. s 
room. He was seated in a richly figured morning 
gown, between two friends on the sofa—looking 
haggard and worn down, but more quiet and col- 
lected than I had expected to find him. He con- 
versed with the appearance of correctness, but to 
my own mind watching intensely his discourse, I 
| could perceive discrepancies which belonged to a 

mind verging on, if not already confirmed in in- 
‘sanity. In the course of conversation, the recent 
duel at —— was referred to by one of the gentle- 
men, when Col. instantly started from his 
|seat and began to pace the room, apparently in 
| the most exalted excitement. 

“Ah! Doctor,” said he, stopping suddenly and 
gnashing his teeth, while the picture of lost rea- 
| son was in his bursting eyeballs. ‘Did you see 
him? J say—did you see him?” he repeated, with 
emphasis, searching my very heart with his 
earnestness. ‘J touched him when he was down, 
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Now—now—don’t 
you see it? Look! look! you devils!” and he 
spread out his skeleton hands, trembling with the 
intenseness of his emotions. His wife, alarmed 
by the noise, stepped in pale and breathless from 
an adjoining room. ‘‘Hold—hold!” he cried, turn- 
ing toward her—‘‘No nearer—haunt me no more, 
back thou spectre of the night!” and he shrunk ter- 
tified toa remote corner of the apartment. His 
eyes were almost bursting from their sockets. 
“For God’s sake, Doctor,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘pro- 
tect me—the devils—don’t you see them? they 
are tugging—here Doctor, at my heart-strings— 
now—now—the snakes in her hair! burning blue 
—blue! Let me go!—Oh! ” and he sunk 
down exhausted on the floor. Poor Col. —— was 
a madman, a raving madman. Even his own 
wife, so devoted to every want, he knew not, but by 
the resemblance, saw, whenever she flitted before 
him, the ghost of that fair being who was the be- 
trothed of Donald Wilson. Dear Mrs. ——! She 
was one of the gentlest and fairest creatures I ever 
beheld. Highly accomplished, she was neverthe- 
less a lady of the most refined sensibilities of 
heart, and at home was most emphatically the 
wife and the mother. On going down stairs, a 
servant requested me to callin at the drawing- 
room, which I accordingly did. I shall ever re- 
member the appearance of that stricken woman— 
she was seated at the pier-table with her head 
resting heavily on her hand asI entered. Thirty- 
five summers had not made half the inroad upon 
her light delicate frame, which had been wrought 
by the last few days. As she pressed my hand, her 
heart, which had been gathering it’s storm of grief, 
gave way, and she wept bitterly. 

“Doctor,” she at length said, with a forced 
calmness of manner,—“I wish to know your 
opinion of my dear Charles. Is he mad, Doctor, 
incurably, hopelessly mad?” she said, wringing her 
hands violently, for in spite of all her efforts the 
body was completely under the mastery of her 
emotions. 

I saw that she was badly prepared at that time for 
any di:closures, and therefore evaded her interroga- 
tories, by referring his condition to an over-excit- 
ed state of the nervous centres, which might be re- 
duced by careful and systematic means. Strange 
expectation! to avoid by such means the search- 
ing scrutiny of a poor broken-hearted woman! 

“You know Doctor I do not comprehend your 
technical terms,” she resumed; ‘tell me plainly, 
will my husband die a maniac? Do not be afraid 
to communicate with me, Doctor,—I am not un- 
nerved. I can bear it from you—let me know the 
worse ——”’ 


“My dear madam,” said I, quietly interrupting | 


her vehement manner, “endeavor to subdue your 
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feelings, and indulge hope that the result may not 
yet be as bad as you anticipate. We are in the 
hands of that benevolent Being who doeth all 
things right—let us look to that source in the pre- 
sent affliction, being assured that he is too wise 
to err, and too good to be unkind.” 

“J will try, my dear Doctor,” she replied, 
somewhat subdued;—“I will endeavor to take 
your excellentadvice. But I feel that I am noth- 
ing more than a poor weak woman. He has been 
so kind to me! so attentive!—but I have observed 
from the day of that fatal duel—would God it 
had never been! Yes, from that dark day he has 
net been the Charles who stood up with me at the 
altar. Even in his sleep I have heard him curs- 
ing the hour of his birth; and often have I caught 
him in my arms when he would start from his 
dreams, trembling in every fibre. Ah! Doctor, I 
have looked at his eye then, and almost feared 
that he would come to this. Qh! Doctor, do your 
best for the poor Colonel.” 

I assured her that the case of Col. had ex- 
cited my most diligent interest, and that no effort 
should be wanting on my part to restore her hus- 
band to perfect health. This declaration seemed 
to lighten the shadow which rested upon her 
beautiful countenance, and she arose, waited up- 
on me to the door, and pressed my hand witha 
brighter eye and lighter heart than she had 
known for weeks. It was still the fall of the 
year, and as I rode leisurely on—the fading leaf, 
the sear meadow, and the brook gurgling its mel- 
ancholy obstruction through the forest, all lapsed 
in unison with my spirit. They brought before me 
the various forms of human wretchedness upon 
which | had been recently called to minister, while 
they told me that I too was already ia the sear 
and yellow autumn of life, and must soon fall to 
the earth, to be covered by the wintry frosts of 
the grave! Oh! that we would more frequently 
pause to read the language of nature, and in 
reading feel that our hearts are benefitted there- 
by, and better prepared for that purer and more 
enduring land! 

As I neared the gate of my Jane I was accosted 
by an old black man, whom I soon recognized as 
one of Col. ’sservants. After taking off his 
hat, he inquired very feelingly after his old master. 

“TI regret to say Joe,” I rejoined, “‘that we 
have but a sorry report from the mansion to-day.” 

‘‘ Poor—poor—dear—Massa!” and the voice of 
the old African trembled, while he wiped his eyes 
with the old relic of a silk handkerchief which he 
drew from his pantaloons pocket. ‘‘Dear Massa! 
he always kind to poor nigger—and he no forgot 
him—but nigger fear Massa Colonel no be right 
dis good long time.” 

“Why do you think so, Joe?” I asked. 
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“Well,” whispered the African—‘‘well many a | mou—ah! ha! I was the only auditer, Doctor,— 
time when I was ’bout de barn, I hear him talk | and what do you think was the text—ha! I re 
to his self *bout a Massa Wilson, and cuss de day | member it—“‘aLL MURDERERS SHALL HAVE THEIR 
he eber saw him—but it’s all up wid him now, | PORTION IN THE LAKE!” Oh! remorse! remorse! 
I’m afeard—oh! my poor dear Massa!” and the| remorse! Doctor, what is remorse? Did you ever 
old servant went muttering and blubbering on | feel it gnawing at your vitals—tearing your heart- 
homeward. strings apart—dragging you down, down, down, 
On the next morning I saw Col. again. ha! Doctor, did you hear that?—there he 
The report which the attendants gave me continu- pearen dressed in while pantaloons—blue coat— 
ed to be very unfavorable. He had been raving | and the devils are with him. Drive them away!” 
all night about Mr. W——, the duel, and the girl | and again he crouched, trembling in every fibre, to 
to whom the unfo:tunate man was about to be| the corner of the room. 
married. 1 ordered such sedative medicines and| He said not a word, but continued with the large 
moral regulations as were deemed advisable, and | gtone eyes of terror turned to the door-way. Poor 
proceeded to find Mrs. - She was in her| qo), , he who once held thousands entranced 
private parlor reclining on the sofa when I enter-| py the charms of his powerful mind, is now an 
ed, with her pale face buried in her small lily-like | idiot, shrinking from Meeun shadow—starting at 
hands. She beckoned me to aseat at her side. Her every mote in the atmosphere around hin. What 
eyes were swollen and red with long continued | ay afflicted family under the roof of that splendid 
weeping, and J fancied I could perceive increased | mansion! The children had been sent away that 
emaciation and haggardness since the preceding | their noisy play might not reach the ear of the in- 
day. valid. Col. was confined to one chamber 
After a short pause, ‘‘my dear Doctor,” she re-| under guard, while poor Mrs. occupied a 
marked, slowly but solemnly, ‘the scenes of last| suite of apartments in the second story, pacing 
night have unwomaned me, and I have made up| her floor day and night, and wearing her frame 
my mind—God knows how reluctantly! I have daily by abstinence from food and the intense 
made up my mind that our dear Charles will never grief of her heart. 
be himselfagain—will never know meas his wife—| Ag | rode home I had occasion to drop in and 
his own fond Mary. Oh God the bitterness of | 4. 4 poor girl, who was sick in a little hovel, a 
the thought! And honor has achieved it all, my | faw miles from the village of ——. The house 


deeds are wrilten in blood and broken-hearted- 
ness, and ruin of reason and seul! Such honor! 
but ’tis over! Oh! that he might forget it, and 
we could once more be happy together. I thought 
of sending for our good minister should it meet your 
approbation,—he has known Charles since he was 
a small boy, and I think—no I dare not think—I 
hope, Doctor, that his words may have some in- 
fluence in recalling Col. ——’s thoughts into dif- 
ferent channels.” 


an only grand-daughter, the invalid and a servant. 
woman. Although in the vale of poverty, they 
had every thing very tidy around them, and when 
I took my seat at the cheerful fireside, I felt that 
I had passed from an atmosphere of misery into 
one of happiness. The old man was ripe for the 
harvester—death. Three score years and ten had 
sprinkled their frosts over his venerable brow— 
but the mind was uncleuded and serene, as a morn- 
ing insummer. How living to my mind was the 
contrast furnished, by the scene I had lately wit- 
nessed. As I rose to depart, the old man inquired 
if | had hope of pour Col. ——. I answered that 
the case was certainly a very serious one—but I 
would not say utterly hopeless. 

“Ah! Doctor,” replied the aged farmer, shak- 
ing his finger and head as he spoke, ‘I did hear 
that the Colonel refused to make it up, on the 
ground, in that duel he had with Donald Wilson, 
although it was in his power—and now I fear he 
is beginning to suffer for it—for God has written, 
with a pen of iron, “With WHATSOEVER MEASURE 
YE METE IT SHALL BE MEASURED TO YOU AGAIN!” 

“What a pity for him,” spoke the old woman— 
‘the is so fine and rich, and clever to the neigh- 
bors.” 

‘‘Ah! my dear,” responded the old man, “these 


“Certainly, my dear Madam,” I replied, ‘‘cer- 
tainly,—but would it not be prudent for me first 
to see Col. —— and prepare the way for the cler- 
gyman by gradually drawing his mind to the 
visit?” 

She promptly assented to the proposition, and 
I proceeded once more up stairs. Col. —— was 
seated with his head leaning on the palm of his 
hand gazing fixedly but wildly upon the hearth. 
1 drew a chair by him, and taking his hand gent. 
ly, after a few preliminary questions, to which he 
replied calmly and rationally, I inquired if he 
would not like to see his friend ——. His whole 
face instantly changed expression, and | saw that 
I had touched the wrong cord. 

“Begone,” he exclaimed, “don’t let him in—I 
saw him last night—he preached me a long ser- 


dear Doctor. Aye! a system of honor whose | was occupied by an aged couple, who lived with 
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things are emptier than vanity, in the presence of 
that Gop who made us—and however fine and 
rich and clever we may be, in the estimation 
of the world—it shall not shield us from the eye 
or vengeance of that Being who readeth and judg- 
eth the heart. The ends of justice must be sat- 
isfied sooner or later. A guilty conscience is a} 
dreadful accuser, Mary, and though we may en- 
deavor to stifle its voice, it will be heard thro’ 
life—on the confines of the tomb—and in that eter- 


nity which knows no joy! . 
* * . 





> n 


o 

It was long after midnight before I could get to 
sleep, after I returned home. The case of my | 
old friend was indeed becoming desperate. Had | 
I employed every means in my power to prevent | 
the catastrophe which was approaching? Had || 
endeavored to direct his thoughts .to that source 
whence alone springs true consolation in distress? | 
Alas! the mention of religion stung him to in-| 
creased frenzy. I felt that I was acquitted of all 
responsibility, and my mind became more com- 
posed. But I was not torest long. At daylight, 
a hasty summons brought me to Col. ’s bed- 
side. The family had thought it necessary to 
confine him by a straight-jacket, to prevent his | 
committing some act of violence upon himself or | 
others. It 
would have furnished a striking portrait of famine 


» * * » . * . 


Never shall I forget his appearance. 


His eyes were wild, but sunken deeply in their | 
bony sockets—his beard had been unshaven for a 
week—the hair unshorn and unkempt, hung in 
folds over his cheek and neck—his teeth had ac- | 
quired sordes from continued neglect, and when 
he grinned there was a demoniac expression, which 
can be felt, not described. 

“Ha! Doctor,” he burst forth, as I entered, fix- 
ing his fierce eye-balls sternly upon me. “You 
have come to the funeral, but he is buried—bu- 
ried—gone!—and she was there—ah! ha! Did | 
you come through the woods, at the left of the | 
lane, Doctor? The devils are dancing there, now! 
I saw them all night long—there—there!—don't | 
you hear them? Oh, they are coming—flit!—flit! | 
—flit!—blue and black—black and blue—ah! ha!” 
—thus he muttered on, until apparently worn out 
by exhaustion, he became comparatively quiet.— 
Oh, what a spectacle!—if ever my heart bled, it 
was while gazing upon this forlorn idiotic wreck 
of better things. Merciful Father! if it be thy 
will, shut me out from the observation of this 
beautiful rational world—but oli? leave the gift of 
reason. Let me look upon familiar faces and know 
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| Mrs. 





them—let + feel that I am pressing to that 
bourne of .est, with an unclouded intellect—with 


a mind Geliberately balancing the results of past 
life, ari prepared to meet death like a philosopher 


—aye, like a Christian man. 





I was seated in the library an hour before sun- 
set, on the evening of the same day, when the 
charming Mrs. came dancing into the room, 
with a look of vivacity which I had not seen up- 
on her countenance for weeks. 


‘*My dear Doctor,” said she, seizing both my 
hands, with her own soft and delicate fingers, ‘‘1 
have good news for you—biessing to the good 
Father of our mercies!” 

She had fallen on her knees, (what a picture!) 
with her lovely face just meeting the softened 
glories of the dying day-god, bathed in tears of 
unutterable joy. 

At length she resumed, “Excuse, good friend, 
this weakness—but to see my dear Charles once 
more, and to feel that he knows me again, is more 
than I can bear with composure. 1 have been 
with him for the last hour, and we have been 
talking of agreat many things, as we used to talk; 
and, dear Doctor, he is so calm, so gentle and so 
tender, and so much himself. ” 

I inquired if a nurse had been left in the room 
when she came down, and endeavored to suppress 
the anxiety with which I proposed the question. 

“Oh, no!”’ she returned, “the begged me to send 
them all out, and how could I refuse?” Alas! I 
had seen the termination of such cases too often 
to be deceived. 

“Did you say there was no body with him, 
” 

**Not a soul, Doctor.” 

“Then [will pay him a visit ofa few minutes,” 
I replied; and with an air of forced calmness pro- 
ceeded slowly up stairs. 

The dear devoted creature would have fullow- 
ed, but I made signs for her to remain behind, and 
kept on my way to the room alone. The Col. 
rose from his seatas I opened the door. 

‘*My dear Doctor, | am most happy to see you 
—take this chair by me-——I have much, very much 
to say to you.” 

“] am equally happy, my dear Col. ”’ Lre- 
plied, “and nothing ft assure you could give me 
more pleasure than to listen attentively to what- 
ever you may have to communicate.’’* 

‘‘Why, my friend,’ observed he, slowly, lay- 
ing his cold skeleton hand in mine; “1 have been 
watching the sun go down, through that old val- 
ley where I lived my childhood, many years ago. 
What more resembles the peaceful close of life, 
than this quiet and enchanting prospect! It is 
like the threshold of another world, hallowed by 
the moonlight radiance of grace—rich in pure and 
still treasures!—the harbinger of a day, all love 
and peace and holiness! The sunset! how dim it 


*Col. had been shaved and dressed since I last saw 
him, which served very much, in connection with his per 
fectly rational manner, to disarm me for the time of serious 
apprehension, 
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has ever been, although | have gazed upon it of- | 
ten with far different feelings than now. 

“Come a little nearer, my friend, I have more 
to say to you—and [| must say it soon. I might 
have lived toa green old age and enjoyed the | 
Of that act | 
It is past—aye, years 


happiest family cirele in the world. 
I can speak calmly now. 
have close! over it—but it has ever lingered by | 
me—freshening in vivid reality, as time rolled | 
away. Inthe excitement of change, the pursuit | 
of knowledge and the turbulence of political life, 
I have tried in vain to banish it from my thoughts 
It has been ever present with me in the day and 
through the night—in summer and winter—on 
Jand or wave. It has been pictured in the leaf— 
mirrored in the stream—whispered in the breeze 
The 


sleepless fancy have been around my path like | 


—blazoned from the stars. demons of a | 
blood-hounds—until now they have 1un me down, 
Doctor, disabled and ruined—and I feel them 
lapping my heart’s blood in their greediness! Oh, 
remorse! remorse! reimorse!—it is a viper’s poison, 
It is a sword bath- 
ing its vengeance ina thousand lives! It is the 
insupportable hell of a guilty conscience, with 
eternity for its vista! I have felt that deed in my 


starting from a million fangs! 


breast here every moment for twenty years—I have 
heard it uttered in my very teeth, in the chatter- 
ing exultation of invisible friends! My doom is | 
fixed, Doctor—fixed unalterably—irrevocably fix- | 
Do not call me mad—I know that there has , 
been something wrong here—striking his fore- | 


ed! 


head—but the storm has passed by, Doctor, and 
1 am now calm as a mountain lake, in the stirless | 
tine of midsummer. 


“But, Doctor, should [ happen to pop off sud- 
denly—before I could communicate with you up- | 
on my eflects—remember thai in the spring-draw- 
er of my private secretary, in the library, may be | 
found every thing arranged as I desire, when this 
flickering flame has been blown out. I have writ- 
ten out Just lock the door, as1 do not wish | 
to be overheard in this statement—lock the door.” | 


I did as he directed, and returned to my seat, 
dangling the key unconsciously upon my little | 
finger. 


He became more and more eloquent, and even | 
I was for once unguarded, and failed to observe | 
the occasional incoherencies of language and | 
manner, which evidenced that the fires were fur | 
awhile smothered, but not quenched. While ab- 
sorbed in the conversation, I felta grasp of my | 
hand, and in the next moment heard the key | 
tingling on the pebbly ground under the open win- | 
dow. Good God! in the very next instant he had | 
snatched a sword from under his robe, and assum- 
ed an attitude of defiance but a few feet opposite to 

Vol. 1—32. 


| his sword for defence, 


| worse. 
| ; . ‘ 
, door and gave it a sudden wrench. God of Heav- 
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me! What was to be done? If I attempted to 


seize him, the result would be certainly fatal—if 


by any means to alarm the members of the house, 
a like result would be inevitable. Commanding 
my countenance as well as possible, I kept my 
seat, apparently indifferent, but with a sharp look 
out upon what was passing. I had seen that 
sword before—it was the same used on that fatal 
morning, aud the stain of blood still stood in great 
gluts on the blade and hilt. Slowly he proceed- 
ed (never, however, fur a moment taking his full 
fixed eye from me) to unbutton his vest and shirt, 
until the breast was freely exposed over tiie region 
of the heart. I was breathless, and felt the cold 
tide come and go to my temples every moment. 
A hand was passed over the chest, evidently feel- 
ing for the pulsations of life—then fastening the 


| point precisely over the spot, he had commenced 


insinuating the blade steadily through the skin!— 
the blood began to trinkle down!—lI started from 
my seat. 

“Good God! Col. »”’ Lexclaimed, ‘“remem- 
ber your family—yourself—think of an here- 
after—” 

““Not one step nearer or you are a dead man,” 
whispered he, hoarsely, falling back and adjusting 
“Not one step farther or 
—and he 


ibe) 


I will throw you to the eagles—ha! ha! 
again returned to his dreadful design. 

“Not a word now, Doctor, not a word’—and 
he ran his finger to and fro over the sharp edge 
of the fatal instrament he was holding in his 
hand, until my very blood ran cold, and the hair 
of my head stiffened with horror. 

No time was te be lost—with his eyes still hold 
ing me fast, the sword was working its way 
through the wall of the breast, andin anether mo- 
ment Col. was a dead man, unless help could 
be summoned to his rescue. If I remained quiet, 
the work would go on—if | moved, it could beno 
With one bound I caught the wire at the 


en'—what fall was tha‘?—what dark stream?— 


| what figure stretched upon the floor? 


, 7. a” * * * * . 


The miserable being had effected his object too 
well. He had seen my purpose at a glance, and 
falling forward, Cato like, upon the ill-fated 
sword, had driven it through bis heart up to the 
very hilt! 
moving rapidly up stairs—I gently lifted his face 
from the floor, it was bathed and dripping in 
blood—I put my finger on the pulse—it was gone! 
A sudden convulsion passed over 3 face—tle 
eyelids slowly opened—the lips quivered—and in 
that gasp, had language spoken, it would have 
said remorse! A momentary shudder—his head 
dropped heavily down, and was resting on my 


The noise of many feet was heard 








Se 


knee! . * * . 
° The door is opening. 
" . My God! whata scene'—but I | 
forbear. ° » * * . . * 
* oJ * . ” * . 
. ” . *. * * co 7 
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CANTO III. | 
1. 

Wide o’er the skies a veil of tempests drawn | 
Wraps lab’ring Night in pierceless darknees dire, | 
Save when the clouds with jaws of levin yawa, | 
And belch a gushing gulph of living fire; } 
The thunder spirits in a mingled choir 
Terrific on their mountain towers stand, 
And, loudly-lung’d, proclaim their horrid ire, 
Hurl their hot shafts with a relentless hand, 
And rend the roaring sky and shake the shudd’r- 
ing land. 


' 


| 
Dark Chimborazo lifis aloft his fourm | 
And hears beneath the dread commotion loud, 
In calin repose beholds the battling storm, 
And sces the new born whirlwind leave its cloud | 
Of rolling gloom—-the lightning’s riven shroud-- 
Stalk o’er the earth and e’er refuse to save— | 
Hurl the dark forests from their summits proud, | 
Then, howrsely howling, lash the tortur’d wave, 
And dig within dark ocean's depths the seaman’s | 
grave. 
mi. 


While, like the voice of giants in despair, 
Who in one hortid chorus all unite, 

The bellowing thunders rend the midnight air, 
Ring the loud peals of boisterous delight. 

Th’ Iberian chiefs together throng to-night, 
O’er conquer'd foes to how] their wassail mirth; 
Ending their deeds as deeds of martial might, 
W hose chariot-wheels of victory shook the earth, 
E'er end in empty pomp—we fain would know its 


worth. 
iv. 


Go! ask of him of Canne! who did slke 
The Italian dust with floo's of Roman gore, 
Whio bade an empire to its centre quake, 
Then died an exile on an alien shore— 

Or who of old his locust hosts did pour, 

The builders of the Pyramids, to war 

From east to west, till earth his fetters wore; 
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It was all over!{! Who harness’d monarchs to his kingly car, 
" ° * Then old, and weak, and sightless sunk—a fallen 


~ 








star. 
v. 


Or they, the iron-hearted band, who did 

Of late the unconquerable subdue,— 

Helena’s mighty exile—they who bid 

Defiance to the hosts of Waterloo, 

And did with blood of proulest veins bedew 

That gory theatre of nations slain;— 

While feeble verse their names may ne’er re- 
new, 

Their white’ning bones are wafted o’er the 
main 


| And pulverised by British boars to fat the plain. 


vi. 


The shudd’ring skies their mighty throes have 
ceas'd, 

The last long deep-throat thunder dies away— 

Sad silence sits at the forsaken feast 

With sombre scowl, as if to mock the gay, 

And glitt’ring grandeur of the late display; 

Like dark Despair that ki Is the budding flower 

Of Jey’s bright spot. Sleep steals with noise- 
less sway, 

And spreads o’er a1I his care dispelling power, 


Except the Spanish Chief, who treads his lonely 


tower. 
vil. 


The clock hath sung the midnight hour to 


sleep; 

Though calm the skies, no beamy moon, nor 
star, 

Through night’s wide empire doth its vigils 
keep, 


Diffusing radiance from its silver car. 

And still he wakes; his winged thoughts afar 

Fly swiftly through each quick successive scene, 

A changeful Chaos all of mental war— 

Bright dreams of golden gain and princely 
sheen; 


Till on a couch he sinks in slumbers not serene. 


vill. 


In sleep delusive visions still appear— 

Strange shapeless ghosts from buried Reason’s 
grave— 

And melt the sou! with bliss or freeze with fear, 

Nor one short moment one resemblance have. 

With flying fleets he cross’d the windy wave, 

And arm'd with wealth, hath grasped imperial 
sway; 

In fair Peru now builds his kingdom brave, 

And now in dreams he seeks the fancied fray— 


But hark! that sound!—he starts—he wakes in 


wild dismay. 





Yon bursting blaze!—the noise—the din with- 
out! 

That scream—that groan—those dying curses 
low! 

That startling yell—that wild terrific shout! 

Awake! to arms! to arms! the foe! the fue! 

It is! it is!—the conquer’d strike the blow !— 

Up springs the chief—small fear his soul doth 
feel; 

His fiery thoughts with madd’ning fury glow; 

His corslet, helmet on—his limbs conceal— 

His falchion gleams—he stands incas’d in stubborn 


steel. 
x. 


Red bursts the blaze with broad and lurid glare, 
And wreaths round Darkness’ robe a belt of light, 
Waves to and fro, and flashes in the air 

Like flames of a volcanoe’s fierce delight, 
Turning to radiant day the realm of night— 
Disclosing wild tumultuous uproar round 

With sudden beam—confusion, horror, flight— 


Still shriek and shout through night's wide waste 
resound, 


And the far shadowy cliffs reverberate the sound. 
Xi. 


’Tis terror all! as when the mighty joy 
Of Earthquake turns some wide campaign to 
woe— 
Their vengeful hands impatient to destroy, 
On sweep with bloody brands the eager foe! 
Loud ring their shouts; and, smiting as they go, 
They tread beneath their feet the flying crowd; 
Rejuic’d to see the conqueror’s might laid low 
By Justice’s sudden stroke—as turret proud 
Dasli’d to the dust by flash of dreadful thunder 
cloud. 
xu. 


But fierce Tecmora, bold beyond the rest, 
With foeman’s blood now gluts his grim desire; 
Flashes his eye! and boils his angry breast !— 
His tall form seen amid the rising fire, 
He seems a Fury from the realms of ire, 
Some demon landed from the Stygian shore, 
Who wing’d with rage hath left th’ infernal 
choir. 
He presses on, and fiercely tramples o’er 
The fallen foe, and shwuts at sight of hostile 
gore. 
xu. 


Scatter'd as forest leaves and eddying clouds, 

When whirlwind’s rapid arm hath swept the 
land 

And rent the parting woof of heav’n, the crowds 

Affrighted fly. On! ye impetuous band ! 
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Hath wash’d them out in the red streams that 
pour 

From their torn limbs! 
withstand ? 

Th’ Iberian chief and ready guard !—no more 


Ha! falter? Who 


Your wrathful arms prevail !—your hour of tri- 


umph’s o’er! 
XIV. 
There! there they stand in panoply of mail, 
Unto your mad approach a stubborn lock— 
In vain ’gainst them your arrows thickly hail! 
Incas’d in steel they laugh to scorn the shock ! 
Unshaken’d stand! as firm as frowning rock, 
That spurns the tumbling waves that howl be- 
neath ! 
As fanged wolves survey the feeble flock! 
Your slaughter’d band lies strewn in fearful 
death, 
And Freedom wails, weeps tears of blood, and 
yields her breath. 


xv. 
They fall and bleeding bite the gory ground,— 
Few ! few escap’d to seek the sheltering wood, 
But pale in death lay trampled far around; 
Their furious chief surviv’d; he sternty stood 
Like lordly oak, that hand of tempest rude 
Bereft of mates; wrath nervy’d his arm as slain, 
Or bound, or fled afar, his band he view’d; 
Nor smote his swift descending stroke in vain;— 
Till press’d, o’erpower’d, he sinks—he wears the 
captive’s chain. 
xvi. 
Unfriended, fetter’d, gasli’d in many a part, 
The brisk blood flowing free and fearfully 
From wounds—none keen as bafiled fury’s 
smart — 
With boiling breast and anger-darting eye, 
He stands before his haughty enemy. 
“What tempting fiend? what hope presump- 
tuous-rude— 
Hath led thee here to kill—to bleed and die? 
What bade thee hither bring thy ruffian brood 
With midnight torch and murd’rous knife?” “To 
drink thy blood.” 


xvVil. 


“Proud words in sooth! and well become the 
foe 

Upon whose head the storms of ruin black 

Prepare to burst! If still so stern, I'd know, 

When, stript and scourg’d, upon your bleeding 
back, 

With shriek and groan you welter on yon rack— 

Torn limb from limb—while fiery anguish glows 

Throughall your frame—increasing in attaek— 

Think you yon coals a fragrant bed of rose? 


Avenge your wrongs! nor stay, until the braud | Prepare upon that couch to seek your soft repose.” 





We 


Xvi. 


“Subdue to chains th’ indignant ocean wave 
When lash’d to fury by th’ unfetter’d wind! 
Or bid the pathless comet be thy slave! 
Do this! but ne'er presumptuous seek to bind 
In cords of fear this free eternal mind! 
Fearless | stand—though bleeding, wounded, 
worn, 
Denied of death, for fiery pains design’d, 
The last sad remnant of my band, forlorn, 
Unfriended, fea:less stand, and Jaugh your threats 
to scorn. 
xix. 


“Think ye with fear this soul would ever quail 
To grant success unto your craven whim? 


Would joy your heart with one short groan ? 


Assail 
With keenest pangs this frame! tear limb from 
limb! 
Until death's closing cloud of darkness grim 
Begins to gather o'er my filmy gaze— 
Asthe bright tempest-torch amid the dim 
O'ershadowing mist would Hate still lend her 
rays— 
From ‘neath these lids still fash one fierce viudic- 
tive blaze. 
XX 


“This soul unfetter'd in its viewless flight, 
With ling’ring pinions yet awhile would stay— 
Fling back its deepest curse of hate, to blight 
Your heads, before it e’er could speed away !— 
W hen in that free far world our spirits stray, 
W here’er the reals to souls enfranchis’d given, 
Our meeting path shall ring with strife for aye; 
We ne'er could dwell within one common hea- 
ven; 
Tecmora or his foe must from its bounds be driven. 


XXI. 
“Ves, wreak on me your sanguinary will! 
Full en this head your darkest hatred pour ! 
Avenge your slaughter’d comrade’s fate! and 
still 
Swell the red flowing stream of crime the more; 
Prepare your torturing rack! Tis thus, if o’er 
My head had fortune smil'd, I'd treated you;— 
Ob! for the might of giant fiends, that roar 
Beneath the burning hills, to blast your crew ! 
"Tis vain!—then glut your ire and still defiance 
view t” 
XX. 


“°Tis well!—thou shalt receive the chosen 
meed— 

Tis fully thine !—nor shall our hands be slack 

To pay thee nobly for each gallant deed. 

Ho! seize him!—strip him !—flay that bleeding 
back !— 


The Maid of Peru. 


With fiercest pangs his writhing body rack !— 


Tear piece by piece, his quiv’ring flesh away ! 
And wrench each shrinking nerve !—till, swol- 
len black, 
His tongue can scarce proclaim the thirst, that 
aye 
Wrings out the stubborn life, refusing long to slay. 
XXiM. 
“But hold! forbear!—unequal to the strife, 
Too soon from out his shatter’d frame would 
wear, 
Fast rushing through those wounds, the ebbing 
life; 
To dungeon’s cells that mangled carcass bear!— 
Heal those deep cuts! —his shatter’d strength re- 
pair! 
And carefully each prison want supply!— 
Until, with vigor nerv’d, his frame can dare 
Stern Torture’s grip;--then lead him here to 
die 
With lingering pangs, sharp shiick, and anguish- 
rolling eye!” 
XXIV. 
Amid a lonely lake, that softly spread 
Its crystal waves, a mirror to the sky, 
A sunny islet rear’d its flowery head, 
And laughing lay before the admiring eye 
Three hundred paces from the mainland nigh; 
Here Nature lavish’d charms divinely fair, 
And dipt its scenery in her brightest dye; 
As when she forms abodes of beauty where 
Not grov’ling man may dwell but happy shapes of 
air. 
XXY. 
Long ling’ring here, the vocal evening gale 
Steals sweets ambrosia] from the aloe grove, 
Where wild-bees careless kiss each flower, then 
sail 
Away like fleeting dreams of early love 
That leave the heart too soon;—and here did 
rove, 
On purple pinions, the blithe humming-bird, 
The fairy of the seene;—clear fountains strove 
To charm the ear—as softly as a word, 
In which young maidens speak their souls, their 
music heard, 
XXVI. 
As if providing Nature sought to screen 
From ought, pure spirits’ raptur’d gaze beside, 
The Elysian beauties of so bright a scene, 
With rocky ramparts she had striv’n to hide, 
From mortal eye defend, each lovely side— 
A frowning battlement, uprearing steep, 
In rugged arches beetled o'er the tide; 
And here the waves, fatigued with play, would 
creep 
From ‘neath the bright sun’s burning blaze and 
shaded sleep. 
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XXVII. 

Amid this isle there stood a stately tower, 
Built by some lordly chieftain’s high command; 
A palace proud and Pleasure’s blissful bower, 
A soft delightful spot, while o’er the Jand 
Benignant Peace wav'd wide her rosy wand 
And winged with joy each breeze o’er fair Peru. 
Whilom Tecmora’s sires, at summer bland, 
Oft here in sweet luxurious ease withdrew, 

Where Nature spread her tranquil charms to bless 


the view. 
XXVIII 


Dead is the mirth that once rang through its | 


walls, 
The voice of music chang’d to wail of woe— 
As when the wormwood of dark passions falls 
Upon young hearts and poisons all their flow, 
Bidding blithe youth the carse of age to know 
And premature decay. Here in his cell 
Tecmora broods upon his fortune low; 
Where Pleasure tript treads sturdy sentinel— 

The princely dome becomes a dungeon dark and 
fell! 
XXIX. 


Chill were the fears that shudder’d through his 
veins, 

And on his heart with hand of horror prest, 

As sad he sat and felt the clank of chains 

Fall dully on his ear and stan his breast. 

Iie moves no limb!—as when a fiery pest, 

Breathing blue curses wide beneath the sun, 

Hath sudden swept the pride of city blest 

And left within its tongueless streets but one, 
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lease LS AND TRIUMPHS; OR, 
|\STRUGGLES OF EARLY GENIUS. 


| By Prof. IncrauaM, author of “Lafitte,” §Kyd,” “ Quad- 
roone,”’ Hc. Se. 


CHAPTER Xt. 

Tue Founpry—Binnos Himserr an AprrentIce 
—Tne Iron Castinc—A JourneymMan—TuHE 
‘Buster’—Snos Bos—Tne Sitter anp Art- 

ist—Tue Best or Snop Bon—Tue Errect 

{| upon Epwarp’s Conpition—Bor Reruses To 

Pay—Tue Meramorrnosis—Importrant In- 


—Opens a Srupio—Mary’s Bust—Mar. THom- 
as—His Finst Bos Excacep>—A New anv 
DBricurer Prospect Opens ror our Hero. 


TERVIEW witH Mr. Revnotps—TnHe Resvutr 
| 
/ 


| The morning sun shone warmly into the little 
office of the Foundry, and its beams travelling 
| across the tall desk at length fell dazzlingly upon 
| the book of accounts over which Mr. R $, our 
hero’s quondsm schoolmate was, at that moment, 
| busily engaged. It caused him to lift his head, 
‘and in the act he cast his eye mechanically 
through the window which looked upon the yard. 
| He started as he did so, and a smile mantled his 
| face; fur he beheld our hero with a quick ener- 
| getic tread and a bundle suspended over his 
| shoulder by astout stick, his clothes dusty and 
| travel-worn, making directly fur the door of the 
| counting-room. 
“Here comes my apprentice as I predicted, but 
| he has stood it out longer than I believed he 
| would. Welcome, Edward,” he said, as the young 


ho mutely stands the scene of death to gaze | pedagogue entered his office and cast his bundle 


upon. 
XXX. 


But soon one torturing fear hath all possest 

The empire of his soul, and rules supreme— 

He thinks of ber,—his absent love. And, drest 

Like spectral horrors of some woful dream, 

Imagination’s madd’ning pictures seem 

To burn, like shafts of fire, his whirling brain— 

He fancies her wild woe—her shriek—her 
scream— 

He writhes—he foams—he calls aloud. Again 

Shnill Echo calls—like viewless demon mocks his 

pain. ( To be Continued ) 


Revo.utionary Incipent.—It is well remem- 
bered that a reward of five hundred pounds was 
offered for the head of John Hancock. When he 
signed the Declaration of Independence, he did it 
with a bold hand, in a conspicuous manner; and 
rising from his seat, pointing to it, exclaimed, 
“There! John Bull can read my name without 
spectacles; he may double his reward, but | put 
him at defiance.” 


|upon the floor. 
again.” 


| “Not more so than [ am to get back,” said 
| 


“I am glad to see you back 


Edward, returning the grasp of his friend’s hand. 
“You look pale! have you been ill?’ asked the 
| Founder, struck with the change in his appear- 
ance. 
“No—it’s nothing but wear and tear of mind 
and body.” 
‘Have you given up the school?” 
“Don’t speak of it. Do you want an appren- 
tice?” 
“Yes.” 
“I will bind myself to you till I aggef age.” 
‘I knew you would come to it at last,” re- 
marked the Founder, with a pleasant laugh. 
“I was a fool for going to the country. My 
| head feels as if it had forty boys and girls in- 
| side of it. As I came along, every leaf on the 
trees was a letter of the alphabet, and the birds 
seemed to be all learning their a-b-abs. It has 
half crazed me!” 
“JT see it. You must go to work.” 
“Anything, if it is to break coal.” 
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we en ee 


“Have you been home?” 

“No. Lat just from my school, and I have 
stopped here first to be sure that you would con- 
sent to have me on the terms you first proposed. 
I wish to bind myself before 1 see them at 
home.” 


‘All the better fur you, for Mary may dissuade | 


you from sucha dirty employment which will 
make her believe that she has half the time an 
African for a brother. But black hands and faces 
hurts no body so long as there is plenty of soap 
and water.” 

Within less than half an hour the indentures 
were drawn up and signed, and Edward left the 
office for home a “bounden apprentice” to the 
Steam Foundry business. He spent an hour 
with his sister, and then putting on an old work- 
ing suit of clothes prevented himself to his new 
friend and master, Mr. R He surveyed his 
apprentice a moment and then said, laughing, 


4. 


“You really look like going to work! Come 


with me and I will give you your task.” 

Edward followed him through a long passage 
which led into the main room of the Foundry, 
and found himself in a long dark chamber in the 
midst of half a dozen fellow-apprentices, who 
were engaged at an extensive work-bench in pol- 
ishing and finishing different parts of machinery; 
here was one sinking the bed for a screw, there 
another turning the screw that was to fit it; here 
was another removing froma piece of rough cast- 
ing the inequalities upon its surface, and there two 
welding together pieces of red-hot iron upon a 
small anvil. 

«Mr. Carson,” said Mr. R 
man at work filing a thin piece of steel, “1 wish 
you to set this young man to work, he isa new 
apprentice. See what he seems best fitted to per- 
form, and put him to it. A few days will show 
you. Here I will leave you, Edward,” he added, 
turning to his young friend. “I assure you you 
will be much happier in a subordinate station here 
than at the head of a village school. Two years 
from this you may possibly be at the head also of 
this establishment. Industry and determination can 
achieve whatsoever they unite to bring about.” 


s, addressing a 


Thus speaking his employer passed through the 
apariment®™ the casting-room below. Edward 
stood a moment by the side of the journeyman 
whom Mr. R—s had addressed, unpleasantly, 
feeling that every eye in the room was fixed upon 
him with curiosity. Mr. Carson looked at him 
steadily for a moment and then said, in a gruff 
though not cross tone, 

“So, young man, you are going to try your 
hand at the Foundry business. Well, itsa good 
trade; but you have begun something late in the 
day to serve at it. But I’ve scen smart Jads that 
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} could learn as much at a trade in two years ser- 
vice at it as others in seven, and make better 
| workmen at that. Perhaps you may be one o’ 
| the same kidney,”’ and Mr. Carson gave him an- 
| other steady scrutinizing look, while all the ap- 
prentices broke out into a titter. Edward inter- 
nally resolved he would take his opportunity and 
| flog every soul of them befure he had been a 
;month there. ‘Come, my man, I'll set you to 
drilling holes in this steel band. It'll serve to get 
your hand in till I can find some work that'll keep 
you busy, and put the right grit into ye.” 

Here there was another suppressed titter from 
the apprentices, and a low gu/J-haugh from a lub- 
| berly lad near him, whom Edward was doubiful 
| whether to class among the apprentices or jour- 

neymen. He turned upon him, however, and 

gave him a menacing g'ance, that only drew fiom 

the other in reply, a hideous contortion of the 
| muscles of the face, by way of expressing defi- 
ance. Edward internally vowed he would have 
his revenge of that youth: and it will in the se- 
quel be seen that he kept his word. 

Edward had been in his apprenticeship about 
| four weeks, when the caster who made the models 
| and cast all the nicer work of machinery was ta- 
| ken ill. Mr. R 8 was in the Foundry lament- 

ing itto Mr. Carson in Edward’s hearing, speak- 
ing of his loss as irreparable and as singularly un- 
fortunate just at that time, when he had sever- 
al orders on hand that it was necessary should be 
fulfilled without delay. 

“I think I could cast the moulds, sir,” said Ed- 
| ward, with diffidence, yet with that confidence in 
the tone in which he spoke, which conscious 
ability could only produce. 

“Did you ever cast?” a-ked Mr. R——s, eager- 
| ly. 

“Not iron. But I can do it.” 

“He can do that, if anything,” said Mr. Car- 
| sun, grumblingly, ‘for I can make nothing of him 
| here.” 
| MrR s reflected an instant, and then bade 
| him follow him to the casting room. Our hero’s 
eyes danced with pleasure as he approached the 
{ division of the room set apart for casting, with its 
| piles of models, heaps of clay, and other signs of 
‘a pursuit with which his feelings were zo congen- 

ial. A few moments’ experiment convinced the 
| delighted Mr. R s that he had no further 
| cause for regretting the indisposition of his chief 
workman. Kdward entered upon his trial witha 
familiarity and prompiness that led his master to 
| question the veracity of his assertion that he had 
| never served at casting. From that day his situ- 
| ation became more agreeable, and he was regarded 
by his fellow-workmen with the respect which 
all mechanics show to those who exhibit clever- 
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ness in their craft. 
six weeks when Mr. R——-s sent for him to come 
to his office, and there tendered to him his in- 
dentures, saying that from that time he would 


He had been casting about ! 
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“Pll give it to you, George,” said Edward, with 
quickness, shrinking with an instinctive sensitive- 
ness from making his talent an article of pur- 
|chase; an amiable weakness which every artist, 


who recolicets his own youth and his peculiar 
feelings then, will instantly sympathize with. 
“] should think, if you could make a pig so 


pay him journeyman’s wages, as he so well and 
faithfully did the work of one. It was soon 


known throughout the Foundry that our hero 
was no longer an apprentice, and received full | Well you could make a buster too,” said “Guff- 


The effect was that he | haugh,”’ whose name by the by was Bob. 
‘‘What’s a buster, Bob?” asked one of the men. 
“A buster’s a man’s head made out o’ clay. 

You’re an ignoramus!” cried Bob, contemptuously. 
“A bust you mean,” said Edward. 


journeyman’ 8 wages. 
was envied and hated by the apprentices, and re- | 
garded with suspicion by the regular journeymen, | 
who felt their privileges were infringed by the 
admisston into their fraternity of one who, as sail- 


ors well understand the feeling would express it, | “Well a bust, then, flunky! If you can make 
“came in through the cabin window and not | one of me as good as I’ve seen that long-haired 
cver the bows.” His situation therefore became | chap with the velvet coat they calls Beard, (coz 
daily less agreeable, as he had the envious ill-will | he don’t wear none I ‘spose,) as good as I’ve seen 
of ail his fellow-workmen. His spirits were how- , him make o’ himself, I’ll give you five dollars for 


ever, buoyant, and having the confidence and it, if 1 don’t | hope I may be smashed!” 


friendship of Mr. R s, he cared little for their 
hostility. 

Those who have read the preceding chapters of | 
our hero’s life, will readily believe that he could | 
not be long among the materials for modelling 


busts without taking an early opportunity of in- 


He had not forgotten Cle- 
Even the 


dulging his passion. 
venger, nor had his ambition slept. 


drudgery of school-keeping could not destroy, 


“Dil tell you what I'll do,” said Edward, witha 
| kindling eye, at the recollection of his sister’s bust 
made by him in boyhood, and overjoyed at the 
opportunity of once more making the trial of his 
slumbering powers: “It will cost me something 
for a knife, a board to work on, and for the clay; 
if you will pay me for these, which will come to 
less than three dollars, I wili take your bust.” 
“A fair offer,” said all round. 


“Ill agree to it,” said Bob; “honor bright!” 
his aspirvtions after the nobler achievements of | “Cume here then, between dinner and work 
art. His mind fed on the idea daily, and his | hour, and I'll be ready for you.” 
thoughts were ever travelling to the undefined | The signal for resuming their labors was now 
future, when the way should be opened for him | heard, and they all separated to their several occu- 
toenter upon the career for which he panted. pations. In the meanwhile Edward’s mind was full 
For this he waited in hope, and witha certain |of his newly awakened passion fur modelling. 
confidence for which he could give no good ground. | Since the bust his father had broken in pieces, he 
But genius has ever prophetic intimations of its | had made no attempt to model a human head. 
success. Fame, it would seem, sometimes gives | He had been repeatedly while at the stone-cut- 
her votaries visions of their future destiny, while | ters, prompted to undertake it with some of the 
yet in early life. There is, then, a sort of sym- | ' refuse clay left by Clevenger; but the idea was 
pathy created between their youthful aspirations | associated in his mind with so much that was of 
and coming deeds—a reflection of the future upon | an unpleasant nature that he rejected it. Yet he 
the present. was hourly dreaming of being one day the rival 
One morning as the workmen were returning | even of Clevenger, to excel whom he had bound 
from breakfast, they found Edward who had not | himself to the stone-cutting business. An idle 
left his bench to go to his meal with them, busily | hour, the sight of a pig before his widow, and a 
engaged in modelling a pig from clay. The per-| lump of clay at hand on his bench, were coinci- 
fect imitation of the animal pleased them much, !dences that this morning produced the model 
and they gathered round him to while away the which drew the proposition from Bo&” Now, Bob 
half hour's interval before work was to be renew- | was by no means a very beautiful child. He was 
ed. Their laughter brought to the spot several | short and stout built, with a red or ginger-colored 
of the apprentices, among others the lubberly | head of shoggy hair. He had a sandy complex- 
younker, whose guff-haugh had given Edward such F | ion, and was most generously freckled, hands as 
notable offence on his first induction into his ap- | | well us face. He had no neck, but his head sat low 
prenticeship. ‘between his shoulders, which were as broad as a 
“I'll give you a dollar for that pig, Ned,” said | bull’s. His cheek-bones were very high and his eyes 
one of the journeyman, after it had its effect in| deep sunken, and of a bright pink color without 
exhausting their general admiration. lashes. He was nine’een years of age, and had 


{ 
nor the mechanical routine of iron-casting lessen | 
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three hairs uf doubtful color growing from a wart 
on his chin, while his upper lip was covered with a 
sort of long yellow down giving promise of a 
foxy beard. His features were large and coarse, 
his nose being broad and bony, and his mouth 
wide and opulently lipped. He had a mischiev- 
ous, ugly, devil lurking in his eye, and his mind 
was as evil as his looks. 

This was not, therefore, a very promising sub- 
ject for the display of Edward’s talent; but as it 
presented bold and prominet outlines, it was per- 
haps as favorable a one as he could select for his 
experiment. That he could not fail in the like- 
ness was very clear. 

At the first stroke of the bell for quitting work 
at noon, Bob made his appearance at Edward’s 
bench elated at the idea of having his ‘buster’ 
taken. Edward was svon surrounded by the jour- 
neymen and apprentices in their go-to-dinner 
coats, but who now chose to risk their meal to 
watch the process of modelling ‘Snob Bob,’ as 
he was called. Edward had the clay and his tools 
ready, and immediately began his work. 

Under his skilful manipulations the mass of 
clay began to assume the outline of the human 
head, and then imperceptibly the exact contour 
of Snob Bob’s. Feature after feature grew out 
into relief beneath his magical touches; and when 
those whose appetites were stronger than their cu- 
riosity had returned froin dinner, they beheld in 
the act of completion a perfect counterpart of the 
apprentice-boy. The likeness was so faithful that 
the Foundry rung with roars of laughter. — Ed- 
ward had surprised himself as wellas others. He 
gazed upon it with scarcely less pleasure than his 
companions. A sudden movement and a hushed 
silence among the men and boys now gave inti- 
mation of the presence of the ‘‘Boss,” and Mr. 
R s, with looks of inquiry at the cause of the 
noise, and assembled crowd of workmen came 
hasting forward toward Edward’s bench. Before 
he could put the questions that rose to his lips as 
to the origin of the singular scene, his eye fell 
upon the bust of Snob Bob. The likeness was so 
ludicrously accurate that he irresistably forthwith 
burst into a loud Jaugh, in which he was joined by 
his workmen toa man. Bob was delighted at the 
result of Edward’s skill, and at this fresh evi- 
dence of the truth of the copy of his ugly head. 

*‘Whose work is this: asked Mr. R s. 

“Mine, sir,” answered Edward, on whom Mr. 
R—s’s eye rested as if for him to reply. 

“Then a Foundry is no place for you. I see 
clearly now what nature has intended you for. 
Well, Bob, you are done here to the life!” 


“Yes, sir. I think it’s the chap 1’m named af- 


ter,” replied Snob Bob, who, like all homely peo- | 


ple had a great deal of personal vanity, and held 


no mean opinion of his natural charms. And he 
gazed on it fondly, and with admiring self-satis- 
faction. 

Edward’s window looked upon the street, and 
it being open he placed the bust in it. It instant- 
ly drew a crowd, and as Bob was well known in 
the neighborhood there was a general recognition 
of the likeness, much to the amusement of men, 
women, and children. The faine of Snob Bob's 
bust extended to other streets, and several gentle- 
men in passing stopped in to see it, and admired 
itasa work of art. Edward’s name was upon 
every lip, and every tongue was speaking of his 
talent. Buthe went on the even tenor of his 
way daily working at his castings, nor thinking 
about his being such a prodigy; for he was singu- 
larly modest and really ignorant of his own pow- 
ers. It did not seem to himself that he had done 
anything extraordinary; but this was because he 
felt the internal consciousness of greater things, 
beside which this deserved not to be named. His 
bust for many days remained in the window the 
steady attraction of all passengers and the pride 
of Snob Bob. 

At length one Saturday afternoon (for they 
quit work earlier on that than on other days, ) Ed- 
ward was putting on his coat for the purpose of 
going home, having promised to take Mary to one 
of Dr. Cobb’s lectures that evening, when Snovd 
Bob came to him and said he wanted to have the 
bust taken out of the window, for the people had 
begun to make fun of it. Edward did not like 
the boy at all, and his manner of speaking dis- 
pleased him; and he answered with some quick- 
ness, 

‘1 shall not take it down till you pay me the 
two dollars and ninety cents the materials cost 
me, and which you refused to pay yesterday 
when I was dunned. Pay that and you shall have 
your ‘buster.’” 

“Don’t you wish you may get it,” was Snob 
Bob’s civil reply, with a sneering twist of his 
nose. 

“I shall keep your bust, then, and show it in 
the window. Indeed I have a mind to present it 
to the Museum. It would feel itself quite at home 
in the “Infernal Regions.” 

‘Put it in the Museum, will you!” said Bob, 
angrily, and doubling up his fist as if he would 
strike him; but being a coward he shrunk from 
the firm and cool glance of Edward’seye. ut 
he was not to be thwarted in his revenge. Quick- 
er than lightning he sprung toward the bench, 
and with a heavy downward blow of his open 
palm struck the plastic bust on the top of the 
head with the design of crushing it to atoms. But 
Edward, unfortunately for him, caught his hand 
in the act and arrested its force, so that he but 
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without destroying tt. With the same motion 
Edward hurled him ten feet from him, so that he 
fell with violence to the ground. 

“Shame, shame, Bob,”-cried several of the 
journeymen; “he has served you just right for 
smashing it.” 

“No, no, itis not inj qed,” said Edward, with a 
humorous smile afler glancing at it; “it seems 
there was another touch or two wanted to com- 
plete the likeness, and Bob has given one of them 
himself, leaving the other for me to put on. Look 
and see if you wili-not all confess that this last 
finishing touch was only requisite to make the 
likeness perfect.” 

With these words he pressed the head a very 
little flatter than Bob had left it, so that, favored 
by his naturally broad features, it assumed the 
shape of a brute’s head. A few rapid touches of 
Edward’s fingers about the muzzle, and a pull at 
each of the ears, and it was changed as if by 
magic into the perfect representation of a jack- 
ass; while the resemblance to Snob Bob was faith- 
fully preserved! 

Terrific was the uproar of laughter that filled 
the Foundry. The raftered roof shook with the 
dire yells and screams of the journeymen and ap- 
prentices, negroes and little boys, that began to 
pour in from the street, and who only had to 
glance at the ludicrous metamorphosis to recog- 
nise Snob Bob. Bob himself slunk away breath- 
ing revenge. 

Edward placed his improved bust in his win- 
dow, and for several days the whole town flocked 
to see it. Bob was immortalized. But it was not 
a species of immortality that suited his fancy; and 
so alter long watching his opportunity he smashed 
the bust, window and all with a brick-bat, which 
he had intended should have done treble duty by 
smashing our hero’s skull, which was ina line 
with it. From that day Snob Bob wrote after his 
name, G. T. T. 

The author of so clever an affair could not long 
remain unnoticed, and Edward soon found him- 
self an object of attention, and to one of his sen- 
sitive nature, of annoying observation whenever 
he went into the street. One day when he had 
gone into his employer’s office on some errand 
from the Foundry-room, Mr. R s detained 
him as he was in the act of going out again. 

‘Edward, I have been thinking that you could 
do better than by remaining with me.” 


“T trust, sir, the foolish affair of Bob’s bust ——” | his life. 


partially effected his object by flattening the head | tion in every one who would make a good me- 


chanic. Your present employment of modelling 
and casting machinery, though exceeding useful, 
and requiring peculiar talent, is but an inferior 
branch of the Foundry business, and will never 
aid you in the acquisition of its more important 
branches. Now the exhibition you have recently 
given of your genius for sculpture, convinces me 
that you will never pursue that employment for 
Which nature has destined you until you open a 
studio, and give your whole attention to modelling 
busts.” 

“Without a master, sir?’ said Edward, who 
heard him with mingled doubt and delight. 

“You are your own teacher. Like Minerva, 
you have sprung into being in full maturity. All 
you want is practice of the hand and eye to rank, 
I am convinced, among the very first sculptors in 
this country or in Europe.” 

“Sir, do not flatter me more than I deserve,” 
said Edward, blushing, while his eyes flashed with 
hope and ambition. 

“Ido not speak stronger than your genius au- 
thorizes me todo. If you will take my advice 
you will at once get a room and clay and go to 
work. You have some money to begin with, and 
you will not want for patronage, for all Cincin- 
nati is full of your praises. But if you want to 
make friends, Edward,” added he, with a signifi- 
cant smile, ‘I advise you to make no more cari- 
catures. Dol hit your wishes in this proposi- 
tion?” 

“Perfectly, my dear friend,” said Edward, with 
warmth; ‘‘it seems as if the veil of the future 
was about to be lifted, and that my dazzling 
dreams are to prove realities. I will follow your 
advice. I only wanted this encouragement from 
one whose opinion I so highly esteem!” 

“T knew that I was doing you service in speak- 
ing to you on this subject; and that you would 
not attribute it to any dissatisfaction with yeu aa 
my journeyman; I need not assure you, that in 
parting with you I shall lose a most useful and 
valuable workman, whose place will be with difli- 
culty supplied.” . 

The same day Edward succeeded in hiring a 
small room; and furnishing it with two or three 
chairs, a pine table, a shelf, and work bencl,—he 
purchased a quantity of the light fawn-colored 
clay found in the neighborhood of the city, and 
began to feel happier than he ever did in his hfe. 
This was, indeed, the most important moment of 
He was now in the pathway to that 


No, nothing of the nature you fear has led me | fame which he had seen afar off as in a vision. 
to speak thus,” said he, laughing, “though it is} Having arranged his room and got everything in 


Bob’s bust that is the moving cause. 


I have seen | readiness, he locked his door and hastened home 


that you have little of that methodical discipline | to Mary, whom he intended to surprise; having 
in your composition which isa necessary qualifica-' purposely kept from her bis new project. 
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“Why how happy you look, Edward,” she ex- 
claimed, as he entered the little “‘keeping-room” 
where she was sewing—if the truth must be told, 
making a cotton shirt for him! 

“Put on your bonnet, Ma’y,” he said, eargerly, 
and with the suppressed emotion of joy. 

**Where do you wish me to go with you, broth- 
er?” she said, readily laying aside her work and 
taking her cottage hat from the glass knob that 
confined to one side the dimity window-curtain. 

“I will tell you when we get out. Do come!” 

Mary was ever cheerful to oblige her brother, 
and never hesitated to yield a ready compliance 
to his wishes; for her greatest happiness was in 
promoting his. 
graceful girl; the thousand graces of childhood 
had ripened into the nameless charms of blooming 
maidenhood. As she tied her cottage beneath her 
round dimpled chin, Edward gazed upon her 
sweet oval face with mingled love and admiration. 
He thought he had never seen anything so lovely. 
Her classic features so beautiful in childhood had 
now received their finish from the emanation of 
mind, aud were as soft and intellectually beauti- 
ful as a sculptor who sought for the model of a 


| friend Mr. R 
She had now become a beautiful, 
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quarter rent, the landlord will be after it to-night 
in advance. J shall have the other nine dollars 
to buy clay and live on. Ilan sure J can live for 
ninepence a day. Then if I can get any body to 
sit for their busts I shall get paid for them, and so 
getalong. Itis delightful. I never was so hap- 
py in my life. I love modelling of all things, 
and here J shall do nothing else and be my own 
master. If there is anything I do hate, it is being 
bound an apprentice. I've tried it!” 

“Indeed you have, brother,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing at the way Edward’s tongue ran on. ‘When 
did you leave the Foundry; and what will your 
ssay?” 

“{ left this morning; and he advised me to take 
this room and goto work for myself. He saw 
my bust of Snob Bob, and liked it. I wish you 
had seen it Ma’y !It was so like him, especially af- 
ter L had flattened the face and pulled out the ears. 
How do you think father will like my new busi- 
ness?” 

“He seldom speaks of you, though I believe he 
loves you, Edward, beneath all his assumed indiffer- 
ence to your welfare. [feel that he will yet have rea- 
son to be proud of you. | can see that something 


Niobe could desire. Her fair round neck relieved good is to come of this step you have taken. It 
by a stray curl that escaped beneath her cottage, | is the first time l ever knew you to take to any 
supported her fine head as gracefully as the stalk | employment with such delight. Your heart seems 


its stately lily. Her bust was of those elegant 
proportions, beautifully full without fullness, char- 
acteristic of American maidens, giving the idea 
of perfect symmetry without grossness. It was 
the bust of the Grecian Psyche. 

“Are you going to take me to the Foundry to 
sec a new steam boiler, brother?’ she inquired, 
with a smile at his ardor, as they gained the 
street. 


“No, Ma’y. Something you will like better. 1 | 


am going to be a sculptor!” 
“A sculptor?” 
‘Make heads out of clay as I did yours when 
we were children. I have a room to work in.” 
**Where?” 
“Tl show you,” answered our hero, taking 


| With it.” 


“Indeed it is, heart and soul! Now, sis’ Ma’y, 
I want you to be my first sitter. You have such 
a beautiful head and profile, and there is some- 
thing in the way your head sets on your neck as 
if it was on a throne, that I never saw in anybody 
else, and I want to get it. Will you sit?” 

“Cheerfully,” said the lovely girl, removing her 
bonnet, and turning back with her hand from her 
pure brow the cloud of auburn ringlets that fell 
over it. 

‘‘Not now, Ma’y, not now! I'll get the clay 
ready and to-morrow morning you can come 
down. lL only brought you now to see my room. 
I wish you would first fix your hair all back ina 

| knot of tresses falling behind, so that [ can see 


such rapid strides that Mary could scarcely keep | the shape of your head; and | think it will look 
up with him without skipping every third step. | better in the bust.” Thus did our young sculptor 


In a few minutes he stopped before the door of | display untanght the true principles of taste in his 
his “#tudio,” and with, as Mary thought, an amus- | art; so trug it is that genius involves the posses- 


ingly important air, put the rusty key into the 
lock and entered. 

**Is’nt this nice?” he asked, afier she had taken 
a survey of the small ‘but neat apartment. 
“There’s a little closet I shall keep my mattress 
in, for I mean to sleep here and eat here too.” 

“How will you cook, Edward?” asked Mary, 
with surprise. 

“Crackers and cheese are easily cooked. I have 
just twenty-four dollars. I pay fifteen dollars a 


sion of all the refined and delicate perceptions. 
The ensuing morning our hero sat at his bench 
with a mass of clay upon it, and before him the 
lovely maiden from whose fine features he was to 
initiate his first touch with tracing and developing 
the lineaments of beauty. He had modelled the 
head and shoulders from memory before she ar- 
rived, and had now only to copy and infuse the 
soul into the features. Mary was a patient sitter, 
and in three days the bust was fiuished. It look- 





ed like an ideal classic head, yet it was but the 
perfect likeness of a lovely American girl. 


Mary had gone home, and Edward was seated 
in his room gazing upon the fair work of his 
hands as it stood on a pedestal he had made for 
it, when a rap with a stick upon his door startled 
him. On opening it he saw an old gentleman 
with a beard of three days growth, an eagle nose, 
and wearing a pair of spectacles, through which 
beamed large keen black eyes; his person was tall, 
and he wore a long surtout, the collar of which 
was sprinkled with snuff, and his hat had a brim 
of very respectable old gentleman-like width. 


“Good morning, sir,” he said, in a cheerful 
blunt tone, and with that courteous air and pleasing 
address characteristic of a gentleman of the old 
school; “‘my name is Thomas, Editor of the Ga- 
zeltte. I presume yours is Brackett?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Edward, surprised, and blushing 
he knew not why. 

“I have seen your jackass metamorphosis, and 
am glad you have takena room. You have ge- 
nius, and may distinguish yourself if you do not 
suffer yourself to be spoiled in the onset. Genius 
without industry is like a lighted wick without 
oil! Ha! ho! What is this?” exclaimed he, sud- 
denly, on beholding the bust of Mary. And ad- 
vancing toward it he surveyed it through his 
glasses. ‘This your work tooz” he asked, turn- 
ing round to the young artist, and speaking with 
surprise and pleasure pictured on his features. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Edward, modestly.” 

“A copy from an antique? An Euphrosyne!” 

“No, sir. I have never seen anything like it.” 

“No? It isnot fancy! There is the stamp of 
soul in it, young man, that could only be impress- 
ed by a living original.” 

“It is my sister, sir.” 

“Your sister! When was it taken?” 

“I finished it only yesterday.” 

The old gentleman again examined it with a 
closeness of scrutiny that embarrassed the artist. 
He then turned away from it, and taking him by 
the hand said in a tone of kindness that went to 
his heart, 

“Sir, I am proud of you—the city shall be 
proud of you—your country shall be proud of 
you! Iam your friend and will aid you all I can 
inmy way. Put this bust in your window! Be 
industrious, and don’t believe that you have 
achieved everything before you have achieved 
anything; for he who can do what you have done 
here, has achieved nothing if he do not yet achieve 
immortality. Good morning, sir. I will call and 
see you again.” 

With these words the warm-hearted and enthu- 
siastic old gentleman left him. Edward reflected 
a few moments upon his words which made a 
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deep impression upon his mind, and then placed 
the bust of Mary in the window, though not with- 
out feeling a delicacy in putting even a copy of 
her loved face up to public gaze. At noon he 
went out to get his light meal of crackers and 
ale, leaving his door with the key in the ward 
but unlocked. During his absence a gentleman 
passing saw the statue in the window, and after 
stopping to look at it for a few moment open- 
ed the door and entered. Not finding any one in 
he lingered to gaze upon the classic head until 
the artist should return. 

In a few minutes Edward appeared with his 
handkerchief full of crackers and cheese, and em- 
barrassed at seeing a stranger, for the moment 
felt ashamed of his poverty; and hiding the cheese 
which 

‘With its foul and traitorous smell 

Infecting all the air,” 
he feared would betray it to his visiter, beneath 
the steps he entered, with a look as if he had been 
guilty of theft and had been hiding the evidences 
of it instead of secreting a sixpence worth of 
Dayton cheese. To what strange shifts are 
the children of genius ofien put to conceal the res 
angusta domi. 


“I beg your pardon,” said the gentleman, ‘‘but 
struck with the beauty of this head I took the 
liberty of entering your room to have a closer 
view of it. It is really exquisite! Who possesses 
the original bust? 

“My sister,” said Edward, smiling. 

“It is a Psyche, is it not?” 

“Ter name is Mary, sir,” he answered, with 
the simplicity that furmed a part of his character. 
The stranger stared; and then said ‘‘you are the 
artist, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is this Mr. Clevenger?” 

“No, sir, my name is Edward Brackett.” 

Here the visiter burst outa laughing. ‘Are 
you the same person who metamorphosed a bust 
of an apprentice boy into a jackass a short time 
since?” 

“Yes, sir. But he refused to pay me for it, 
and was impertinent to me,” said Edward, ingenu- 
ously. 


“He deserved it. 1 saw it both before and af- 
ter the metamorphosis. 1am glad to meet you. 
So you have taken a room. Do you get any pa- 
tronage?”’ 

‘‘My sister has only sit to me.” 

“‘And is this indeed a bust of your sister! But 
sisters are not very profitable sitters to an artist. 
Are you willing to take my bust?” 

“With pleasure, sir,” said Edward. 

“J will give you thirty dollars for it.” 
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Edward grasped his hand with an involuntary 
feeling of gratitude. 

“Sir, 1 will do it to the best of my power. It 
willbe my first bust, and if I ever attain any 
distinction in sculpture I feel that I shall owe it to 
your early patronage.” 

“Oh, no! thank only your own genius. Jam 
Mr. Ives, a commission merchant of this city. 
Whenever you are ready for me I will wait on 
you.” 

‘To-morrow at eleven, sir, if you please.” 

“Be it so. I will be prompt.” 

Mr. Ives then took his leave, leaving Edward 
full of hope and buoyant spirits. ‘*‘Now,” thought 
he, as he paced his little room with a quick, ner- 
vous tread, “now Iam in the way of living by 
the profession | so dearly love. Now that my 
heart znd hand go together, my father shall see 
that Iam not the wortless boy he thinks me to 
be. If it were only ‘to reverse his opinion of me, 
I have motive enough to perseverance and indus- 


try. To-morrow when I begin to labor for myself 


will be a new era of my life!” 

With these reflections he took up his hat and 
hastened home to inform Mary of his good for- 
tune; fur no happiness was perfect unless she 
shared it with him. (To be Continued.) 


———— 


[Original.] 


PEBBLES. 
No. IV. 
THE SHOWER. 

The air is still! wide o’er the occident 

Hath spread the leaden curtain of the cloud; 
And in the distance struggling hard for vent 

The deep-toned thunder stirs its misty shroud. 
The air is still! around us wakes no sound 

Save the shrill climax of the locust’s song, 
Making the fervid quiet more profound 

As wakes its thrill this canopy among— 
Break forth thou heavy cloud! we’ve watch’d thy 

coming long. 


Come to the farmer’s weary vision now— 

Come to the mountain—to the valley come— 
Come to the thirsty meadow-land, and bow 

The stately maize which pleads some dropping 

tear— 

Come to way-worn traveller resting here 

With dusty sandal, in the cottage door— 
Come to the invalid—the gloomy bier, 

Already looms his aching sight before— 
Oh! cool his temples—that he pine no more! 


Hark patt’ring thro’ the leaves, the heavy rain 
Comes dropping down—and from the far off lake, 

1 see the breeze, rough’ning the waters’ main; 
And in a monsent the tall trees awake, 


Pebbles. 


——— a — 


To swell the hoarser strain—Hark! instant 
break, 
The rattling peal and deafening crash around! 
A torrent leaves the sky! the forests slake 
Their thirst—and o’er the parching ground, 
Each flower and plant and shrub their grateful 
share hath foond. 


O rich unmeasured treasure—summer shower! 
Who can compute thy blessings—fleets of gold, 
And gems of ophir cannot speak thy dower— 
Thy gifts o’er all the land are e’en untold 
And yet how few, how very few unfold 
Their sinful hearts to thee—thou God of all! 
Who gives seed-time and harvest, heat and cold— 
Teach me Oh Heaven, within the dust to fall, 
And mid this fleeting scene, each gift of love re- 
call! I. Tristo. 


NO. V. 
EVENING. 
I. 
The fair summer eve has come down to our door, 
And the noise of the distaff is still; 
And the birds floating off thro’ the ether no more, 
Their vesper songs quietly trill— 
The sun is asleep on the old leafy bough, 
And his ray groweth holy and bright; — 
Like the lingering hue of the dying man’s brow 
As it stealeth the heavenly light! 
I. 
From the east to the west, o’er the wide spreading 
sky, 
Not a cloudlet floats lazily on— 
The thunder which revelled in grandeur on high, 
And the wing of the tempest are gone;— 
They have marr’d not it’s beauty—o’er mountain 
and vale, 
Its Sabbath hues slumber on high; 
Like the soul which once breasted the billow and 
gale, 
But feels that the storm hath pass’d by! 
i. 
We are here, on the sward, ‘neath the tall poplar 
tree, 
The old with life’s years fled away; 
And the young in their hey-day of fetterless glee, 
Who have lived in this world but a day; 
We press to our bourne—but long after the wave 
Of oblivion shall sink us from view— 
Fair eve shall return then to hallow the grave, 
And others its pleasure renew. 


IV. 


Great Gop or ovr FaTueRs! who rules o’er the 
whole— 
When the sunset of life gildes the brow, 
Oh! grant in thy love, it may fall on the soul, 
With a quietude holy as now;— 
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Pebbles—Despondency. 





May the sun which sheds richly it’s mellowing 
light, 
O’er the stainless and beautiful west, 
Be a type that the orb which is hid from our sight, 
Hath found a more glorious rest! 
Franklin. 


In Tristo. 


NO. VI. 
THE ILL HUSBAND. 
Tune—“ The Ill Wife.” 
I. 
Ye lassies, listen to my strain—like me alas when 
late, 
Ye too may prove in after years a melancholy fate 
When e’er a handsome flower you find, a flower 
to your mind, 
Take care before you pluck it’s bloom, no thorn’s 
concealed behind; 
For he’s always cheating me—he’s always cheat- 
ing me— 
He’s always cheating me and will not let me be 
Il. 
‘Tis not all gold that glitters—nor jewels all that 
shine, 
Or brighter hopes and happier days might even 
now be mine— 
Ile once approach’d with flatt’ring words and 
richly honied phrase, 
But now “you good-for-nothing Jade!” is every 
thing he says— 
For he’s always scolding me—he’s always scold- 
ing me— 
Ile’s always scolding me and will not let me be. 


il. 
A week had hardly pass’d away, before the sulks 
he took— 
And in the house, and at his meals, he wears an 
angry look— 
{ sometimes play familiar tunes, or quote a fav’- 
rite verse— 
Still every thing I say or do, but makes the mat- 
ter worse, 
For he’s always fretting me—he’s always fret 
ting me— 
Hle’s always fretting me, and will not let me be 


vi. 
Ile squanders all my ready cash, at lottery and 
at loo— 
And when I'd go a-shopping I know 
to do,— 
For if I ask a cent of him, his face grows very 
long— 
Then—Madam your extravagance, is censurably 
wrong!” 
For he’s always stinting me—he’s always stint” 
ing me— 
He’s always stinting me, and will not let me be- 


not what 


v. 
If ever I propose a ride, or ramble in the park, 
) Lle’s sure to have engagements to keep him until 
dark— 
| And if I name a certain hour to call for me at 
ball, 
The chances, faith! are ten to one—if e’er he comes 
atall! 
For he’s always plaguing me—he always plagu- 
ing me— 
He’s always plaguing me, and will not let me 
eC. 
vi. 


Whenever I have friends to tea, he’s alwaysat his 
place— 
With shabby clothes and muddy boots and dirty 
hands and face— 
And if I’m sick with rheumatism, and go to bed at 
nine, 
He’s sure to bring a dozen loafers like himself to 
dine! 
For he’s always teasing me—he’s always teas- 
ing me— 
He’s always teasing me, and will not let me be. 


vil. 


If I should ever get away from such a graceless 
clown— 
I bet I'll never marry, Sirs, the fairest man in 
town— 
Tho’ he may weara face all smiles, and dance and 
play and sing— 
I'll never—never marry him—no not if he’s the 
King! 
For he’s always abusing me—he’s always ’bus- 
ing me 
He’s always a_using me, and will not let me be. 
Franklin. I: Tristo. 


( Original.) 
DESPONDENCY. 


Ia Desespoir n’est point d’une ame magnanime, 
Souvent il est fuiblesse et toujours il est crime. 
Gresset 
Despair may strike the chords that sounded 
Whilom in softest measure, 
And snap a string that just hath bounded 
In various notes of pleasure. 


But still the harp is good, and sweetly 
May it renew its soothing strain;— 

So heart-strings torn God tunes as meetly 
And gives their music soon again. S. F. G. 


Mopesty.—The very latest case of modesty is 
that of a young lady who wears green spectacles 
because she objects to looking at gentlemen with 
naked eyes. 





(Original) 
OF FORTUNE. 


iw 
“WILD 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Geoffrey was sitting abstractedly in his dusty 
little office, with his left hand in his empty breech- 
es pocket, and the right one twirling round by a 
little string, his “trifle light asair,” i. ¢., empty 
purse. One moment he would compress his lips 
and frown at the green monster, Poverty. But 
still the phantom fled not, and whither soever he 
turned his eyes, they were regaled with the horri- 
ble phiz of the obtruding il!l-mannered guest. At 
length, our hero, vexed beyond endurance, rose 
up, and taking deliberate aim, threw old Black- 
stone at the face of the fiend dancing on the wall. 
But the iron features of the spectre were impervi- 
ous to impression, and the poor jurist was shiver- 
ed to atoms. Satisfied that even the potency of 
the law could not avail against so relentless a prose- 
cutor, he turned to Nature, glorious illimitable 
Nature! He read ¥ tt's poems. 

But the exhilaration produced by champagne, or 
the effervesence of the brain, and leaping of the 
heart, produced by the poet, must alike yield toa 
corresponding depression. 

Geoffrey was no economist. His money wasall 
gone—fallen overboard among the contending 
sharks. He was afloat on the ocean without wa- 
ter or provisions. He still had his unerring com- 
pass, a true heart, butthe port it steered for was 
rendered by distance more than any mortal could 
attain without eating. Every craft that hove in 
view, sheered off again as quickly as possible from 
his ominous colors. His was not the dark flag of 
the pirate. It was the signal of distress. 

He sat beside his tumbled bed; which was to re- 
main tumbled until he crawled into it again at 
might, for he had taken lodging in his office. He 
looked at the chair before him, and no friend was 
sitting there. Horrible absence! He felt like a dry 
leaf that is blown about everywhere without a 
resting place. No friendly eye is on it, save the 
humane poet's, but his look is that of the basilisk, 
and his friendship starvation. 

“How are you, Geoffrey,” said Tom, coming in 
and shaking him by the hand. 

“I'm Hungry,” was the significant reply. 

**Eat then,” laconically followed from Tom, and 
the act that accompanied this unparalleled burst 
of oratory, was worthy the “noblest Roman of 
them all.”” He placed a quarter eagle in Geoffrey's 
hand. Geoffrey looked at it lying in the palm of 
his left hand; he clenched his fingers on it, and 
then opened them again; it was still there, and he 
langhed. It was a spluttering laugh, something 
like the book boy's; but we will skip over his sage 
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Freaks of Fortune. 
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remarks as he moralized on the coin, because eve- 
ry one has moralized on the same subject, that is 
not too great a fool to moralize at all, and such 
are generally possessed of plenty of money, and let 
good sense go to the devil. 

“Tom, how do you like your situation? You have 
been in Mr. Groat’s store above two weeks, | 
think?” 

“Two weeks, to-day. 
all that has transpired since I've been there.’ 

“I should like to hear you, Tom, but | have a 
monstrous gnawing in my stomach. | have caten 
nothing since yesterday morning.” 

Here Tom cried silently, and his tears fell about 
the floor like great pattering rain drops, before the 
fury of the tempest comes on. 

“Geoffrey, | can’t speak now—thero’s some- 
thing in my throat. Let's go to ——’s; come on.” 

Tom took our hero's arm, and lifled him with 
difficulty from his seat. 

“Tom, I love you,” said Geoffrey, tremulous 
with exhaustion. 

They were met at the door by Gleaner. Geof- 
frey started back, but with the braced nerves and 
proud look of a scornful lion. 

“What want you, sir?” 

**My dear Martel, | want a short interview with 
you.” 

“Dispense with the dear, sir; Lam not dear to 
If Lam not much mistaken, 


Listen, and I'll tell you 


’ 


you, nor youto me. 
1 have recently seen your impertinent face scowl- 
ing through my window. Let me warn you to be- 
ware of adesperate man!” 

‘*My young friend, you are certainly mistaken. 
You cannot name anything | would not do to con- 
vince you that I am your friend.” 

“Friend! Had you come with a dark relentless 
frown on your brow, I should then have believed 
there was no deceptive purpose in your heart. I 
have learned, sir, that the fell reptile exerts every 
power of fascination to charm his victim. Be you 
the viper, I will not trust your sting. I am not 
in leading strings: here is my faithful friend.” 

“Shall | knock him down?” inquired Tom, in a 
whisper, doubling up his fist.”” 

“Hear what I am going to say, and I think you 
will acknowledge yourself to be in the wrong. If 
Mr. Sculk wishes it, I have no objection to his 
being present. In the first place then, I would in- 
quire if your profession will support you here?” 

**Why should that interest you? You are neith- 
er my parent, guardian, nor friend.” 

“I am your friend, and will convince you of it, 
in spite of yourself. 1 know your exertions will 
not maintain you in the city, and my errand here 
was to inform you of an opening in another quar- 
ter, that I have heard of, which it is said offers ev- 
ery inducement to a talented young lawyer.” 
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the intelligence office, and demanded my money 

“The Wisconsin Territory.” back. But the fellow laughed in my face and pe- 

**Ha, ha, ba!” | remptorily refused. He told me that he subscribed 

“Why do yousneer?” If it is far off, you can ' for all the papers, and kept a memorandum of all 
command the means of going thither. I myself the advertisements, to save those who applied to 
him that trouble and expense. If they were unsuc- 
cessful, it was none of his fault, but the next morn- 
ing’s papers might have more advertisements of a 
similar kind; if so he would let me know, and said 
he doubted not I would succeed at last. I told the 


“What place is that, sir?” | 


am so thoroughly convinced of what would be, 
your success, that [am willing to lend you money | 
on simple interest for as long a time as you please. | 
Why do you not listen? Here is my check for | 
five thousand dollars, if you will consent to go; | 
and here is a purse of ready gold, that shall be a | fool f could go into any coflee-house and read for 
present. Your good sense and pressing wantscan- | myself. But I it was who was the fool; | should 
have done this before parting with my money. 


While I was standing near his desk, a most 


y- 
“Demon! | read your very soul. There issome- | 

thing dark, criminal, that you have done, and | beautiful girl entered to inquire after a promised 

which you fear I will be the means of bringing to | situation in some millinary establishment. 

light. And I will ferretitout! Nosit! ThusI ‘Sit down, Miss,’ said the go-between, kindly, 


serve your check.” And Geoffrey tore the inno-| at the same time giving me a look to leave the 


not resist this, surel 


cent and valuable paper into little bits, and threw 
them in the man’s face. He seized him by the cel- 
lar, and pushed him into the street, and then threw 
It took effect, and 
knocked the rich rascal down—but bursting with 
the violence of the ill usage, the pretty yellow fel- 
lows scattered in every direction,gleaming through 


the silken purse at his head. 


the air, and one or two bounced back into the 
house, which Sculk slyly placed in his pocket.— 
Gleaner was no Olivia, to throw a diamond ring 


at your feet fur you to take, or leave to the next | 


passer. Therefore the first thing he did when re- 
covered from the shock, was diligently to collect 
the scattered treasure. He then walked off, and 
Geotirey and Tom adjourned to "s. 

After partaking plentifully of the excellent ca- 
terer’s viands, and enjoying the gusto, (as the ed- 
itors say, it being an excellent word ready at hand 
for pulls,) of a few noggins of vivifying ale, our 
companions felt their spirits rising like balloons, 
and they turned their backs on sharp (not dull) 
care. 

“Geoffrey,” said Tom, “I have never told you 
how | obtained my situation, nor the trouble | had 
in procuring it. In the first place, I went to an 
intelligence office, the keeper of which, after re- 
ceiving the fee, handed me a list of firms in want 
of young men. I then joyfully set out, canvass- 
ing in my mind which I had better engage with, 
and how I should adopt means of getting an in- 
sight into the character ofeach in want of a clerk. 
I soon found all this unnecessary trouble. Chanc- 
ing to step into one of the houses, | was informed 
that they were supplied. I then called on each of 
the others in turn, and found every vacancy filled. 
They also said that the man who sent me thither, 
was never authorized to recommend any one to 
them, but they had advertised in the daily papers, 
and thus received the application of those in want 
of employment. I then returned to the man at 

. 


| house. | was mad and determined to stay. 
| ‘Has the lady you spoke of calted? inquired the 
| pretty girl in low sweet tones. 
| ‘Yes, Miss, she was here yesterday, and will 
call again in a few minutes from this time. She 
‘has no store, and only wishes your assistance at 
her dwelling in making dresses for her family.’ 
| ‘Oh, I should like that, so well! My poor mo- 
| ther does not wish me to get intoa store if it can be 
avoided. Is she a mild tempered lady? 
‘The sweetest disposition in the world, Miss; 
you will find her a second mother.’ 
‘Oh, I do wish she would come!’ 
| And she came just at this juncture, and went 
forward and kissed the poor damsel. Geoffrey, 
who do you think that lady was?” 
**T can’t tell, I’m sure, Tom; but I have some 
curiosity to know who the generous woman was.” 


“Pll tell you: it was Madame ——! she was re- 
cruiting her establishment, and that villain was 
procuring thoughtless girls for her! 1 seized the 
fellow by the collar, and told him he should be 
peeping through the iron bars before night. He 
paid me back my money in an instant, and swore 
most earnestly that he did not know Madame —-. 
Madame , after looking a moment in my face, 
seized me by the hair with a grasp that stretched 
my eyes so wide open I could’nt wink. Disen- 
gaging myself, I fled! But I was up before the 
Mayor the next morning, for creating a disturb- 
ance in her house.” 

“Why in the world did you go to such a degrad- 
ed place, Tom?” 

“Listen: I was not there at all! But this re- 
vengeful Madame has a correspondent of one 
| of the papers so much devoted to her, that she had 

my name inserted in the daily police report, as 
having done this thing. I need not say thatI was 
all indignation; yet | was compelled to pat up with 
it, notwithstanding the mock repentant scribbler 
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waited on me in the course of the day, and with 
an equivocal smile, informed me that he had dis- 


covered his error, was sorry for it, and would take | 
| hope. 
| But can you have forgotten Lucy already?” 


pleasure in correcting it the next morning. No 
doubt he would! but | implored him to say nothing 
more about it, well knowing another notice of the 
affair would but add greater notoriety to it. I 
next went to the office of the ‘Daily Quilt,’ and 
found the crabbid editor (who was measuring the 
dimensions of a huge potatoe,) would pay no at- 
tention to me, until the spanish dollar I held in my 
hand, accidentally fell to the floor witha clear 
ring. His wrinkled face then assumed a com- 
plaisant smile, and he took my note and the 
specie. 

The next day I called to see if there were any 
letters directed to my initials, but was answered in 
the negative. The day after it was the same, and I 
thought it very strange, that out of so many thou- 
sands who read the paper, not one should be at- 
tracted by my advertisement. But my wonder 
abated when I looked at the paper, and after hunt- 
ing a half hour to find my advertisement in the 
midst of a hundred similar ones. [ was now al- 
most in despair, and sauntered about the streets 
with no prospect of relief. But at last, what my 
exertions failed to accomplish, chance did for me. 
J was passing near the post-office one day, when I 
observed one of those black-lipped questionables, 
attempt some indecent liberties with a modest 
young lady, who endeavored toelude him. But 
this excited his gallantry the more, and he pursu- 
ed with greater fierceness. The young lady, 
was exquisitely handsome, ) cast an entreating look 
at me as she passed along the pavement. When 
the blackguard came up, I gave hima blow on 
the side of the head that precipitated him into the 
gutter. Before he recovered his feet, an elderly 
gentieman in black came up, and bestowed sever- 
al hearty kicks on him. He scampered off, leav- 
ing one of his black whiskers floating in the water, 
and the elderly gentleman, who was the lady’s 
way he could serve me. I told him—it was my 
ewployer, Mr. Groat. 

As his was an extensive book establishment, and 
my previous acquaintance with the business ren- 
dered it likely that I would be of service to him, 
he agreed to give me five hundred dollars the first 
year, subject to an increase of fifty per cent. the 
next, should I conclude to remain with him. My 
income is now ten dollars a week; one half of 
which is yours, Geoffrey.” 

“J will accept it, Tom, with the hope of repay- 
ing yousome day. But do you find yourself com- 
fortable, at Mr, Groat’s?” 

“Quite so; he invites me to his dwelling frequent- 
Jy, and his lady manifests much interest in my 
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| by the solemn ties of honor to 





welfare, and the charming Miss Elizabeth repeats 
her protestations of gratitude—” 

*You are not going to fallin love with her, I 
Ifyou do, you will soon lose your place.— 


“Never mind, | know what’s what. Lucy! 
why I met her in the street the other day, and she 
turned her head aside like an author from a consta- 
ble! Dll have no more to.do with her, I assure 
you. And now I wish to disclose a grand scheme 
that I hatched the other day for your benefit.” 

“Is it honorable, Tom? you know I can’t ap- 
prove all your shifts to get out of difficulties. I 
saw you pick up some of Gleaner’s gold.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! here it is,” said Sculk, pulling out 
the money, “but the old codger owed me a trifle 
which he disputed when we settled. My scheme 
is what J would consider no cheat. Any woman 
might be glad to get you.” 

‘“‘A matrimonial affair, eh? Have you forgotten 
that even if my inclination was free, | am bound 


“I know who you are thinking about—Miss 


Viola! I'll tell you something about her, when I 


am through.” 
“Go on then, I'll listen, and when you are done 
perhaps laugh.” 


“And perhaps not. My plan is for you to sell 


| your books, and that ring—” 


“Stop, stop, Tom! this ring was given me—” 
“By Miss Viola Gifford—1 know it. Well, the 
money you can raise by this means, and what | 


} ; 
(who | can supply you with, may enable you to make a 


splendid appearance; and purchase a season-ticket 
tothe theatre. Thither you must repair every 
evening a little while after the curtain has risen, 


| and be sure to retire as soon as the first piece is 


over. You must have gloves to pull off and on 
occasionally, with six or seven rings on your fin- 
gers, brass will do, with enormous glass sets in 


them. You must havea large gilt opera glass, and 


“ | deliberately gaze round on the fair company every 
father, took hold of my band and asked in what | 


five minutes. Your eye must ascertain what la- 


| dies constantly attend, and you must make me 


watch them home, to find out their residences, and 
inquire about their fortunes. I shall disguise my- 
self by putting on livery, and occasionally come 
to your box, to report the whispers I have heard. 
When we ascertain that some rich lady is ena- 
mored, nothing will be easier than to obtain an in- 
troduction, by means of introducing yourself to 
some of her friends or relations, and then follows 
the wedding, then the fortune, and then ” 

“Ta, ha, ha!” 

“Now, Geoffrey, it is my painful duty to tell 
you something, which I greatly fear will put an 
end to your laughing this many a day. This 
scheme I mention, is merely to point out a course 
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for you, should you ever become desperate and| Tom spoke not, bul sat with his head hanging 

reckless. It might cause some compunction, per- | down, like one whose nose was bleeding. Geoffrey 

haps, but anything is better than death.” | long remained with his eyes fixed on the wall, his - 
‘You speak in riddles, Tom. Since I have eaten | face as pale as one whose heart was bleeding. 

a good breakfast, dinner, and supper altogether, “Tom,” said he at length, “1 will not curse— 

and finished the last noggin, I have very little | nor suffer any one to say aught against her. | lov- 

thought of dying, | assure you. But what is your | ed her far more deeply than | was aware of, till 


awful disclosfre? is it another Maria Monk affair?” 

“First, let us return to your office.” 

Geoffrey, beginning now to think his friend had 
really something of importance to communicate, 
lost no time in repairing to the appointed place.— 
When they reached the office, Tom pulled asmall 
paper from his hat, not larger thau a fool’s cap 
sheet, and scarcely suflicient 0 make a cap for a 
fool, (we do not mean the ***#** #***** which is 
no foolish concern, ) and handed it to our hero. 

“There, Geoffrey, I will not speak what I had 
to say, but let the dumb paper tell it for me. You 
will perceive it to be the same number that makes 
me flourish in the police report.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I will read it; here it is.” 

Our hero glanced over the report, and Jaughed 
heartily. 

“Look all over the paper, Geoffrey; you will 
find something else.” Tom moved restlessly about, 
his eyes intently and fearfully fixed on our hero, 
like some wight at an inland fourth of July cele- 
bration, who places a match to the train, and is in 
momentary expectation of a tremenduus explo- 
sion. 

**Ha, ha, ha! I see another friend of mine gazet- 
ted here handsomely. But this is shameful; | 
know he was never guilty of the things imputed 
to him. This is more of Madame *s work! she 
deserves the tar barrel, and the editor Lynch- 
ing.” 

“That is not it. Read on: I will not venture to 
show you the paragraph.” Tom was somewhat 
pale now, like the same wight, going still closer 
to the magazine to relight the train which has 
gone out, after burning about midway. There— 
it is ignited! 

Geoffrey suddenly rose half way up from his 
seat with the paper crumpled in his convulsed 
grasp. His eyes seemed to start from their sock- 
ets, and his chin and finely formed limbs trem- 
bled as if under an attack of the ague. Speech- 
less and breathless, he placed his hands over his 
eyes, which he closed for a moment—and then 
reading the article once more, gently threw the 
paper from him, and sank back in unfeigned grief. 
The article ran thus: ‘4! Washington City, on 
Tuesday last, by the Rev. Mr. Clincher, Mr. 
Loveridge, of ———, to the highly accomplished and 
beautiful Miss Viola Gifford, of the same place. We 
understand that many distinguished members of Con- 
gress atlended on the occasion.” 

Vol. 1—34. 


this moment. IfI ever thought that absence and 
other faces rendered her less dear to me than for- 
merly,I was mistaken. This is a blow I expected 
not; but it has fallen—and that too on a most 
wretched heart! Philosophy, ay philosophy and 
duty, must guide me now. Were | but mother- 
less, as wellas fatherless, how willingly could I 
die just at this time! My time has not come yet 
—1 see I must live on. Nothing short of O:mnip- 
otence can undo this deed: then what would my 
sorrow avail? I inust forget it—think of it as an oc- 
currence of minor importance, as much as lies 
within my power. I will do more—lI will dosome 
thing glorious, that—ay, what is the object of life 
to menow? To drag out an ordinary existence 
| would be insufferable! Then since the enjoyment 
I anticipated has fled forever, I will amuse my 
mind with projects of greatness. If fail, still my 
| senses will be amused with the excitement of dis- 
appointment. If I succeed, my curiosity will be 
roused to other attempts. I shall never marry!— 
| Come, cheer up To:n! this is only another freak of 
| fortune—we may as well be merry now, as ever. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 
It was a dry laugh. 


—— 


| 


| 


CHAPTER XXY¥. 

Geoffrey sat in his homely little office, intently 

| consulting the few heavy volumes before him. 

The event recorded in the last chapter was an- 
other era in his life, and he was now in many re- 
spects a changed being. Like the devoted nan, 
who places a dark veil between her eyes and a 
bright world forever,so our hero relinquished all 
hope of domestic happiness. 

With the quick decision of a goaded mind, he 
formed the plan of future operation, and in its 
prosecution resolved to concentrate all the powers 
of his soul. He had read somewhere, aad heeded 
somewhat, the apothegm, that any one of ordina- 
ry intellect, by devoting every faculty to one ob- 
ject, may obtain it. It is needless to say that his 
thoughts soared above the sparrow’s flight. The 
profession of the law was an eligible channel for 
his ambition. The dry study, as itis termed, was 
no longer irksome to him; the page which was for- 
merly turned over without being fully understood, 
in consequence of the various mass of fancies teem- 
ing in an ardent mind, was now dwelt on with the 
exact precision of a miser examining the weight 
of bis coins. 
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Geoffrey had mixed much with the world, for 
one of his years; this he considered an institution 
the importance of a degree in whieh, he justly es- 
timated as highly as passing through the chartered 
college; and he anticipated as much benefit from 
his general kuowledge of miscellaneous subjects, 
and acquaintance of the nature of mankind, as the 
evidence of adequacy from his diploma. 

His little business in court had diminished gra- 
dually, and finally ceased. This was not for want 
of confidence in his ability, but the more zealous 
exertions of others. Thus it is that a man of or- 
dinary intellect far outstrips one of greater capaci- 
ty. The former, conscious of his deficiency, brings 
to his assistance every extraneous support,—and 
the other reposes inertly in his majesty. But 
when the latter is awakened from his lethargy, 
and roused to action, then the great gift of the 
Creator gleams out, like some bright star sudden- 
ly emerging from a dark cloud. 

Geoffrey determined to repair the loss of busi- 
ness, and such a determination, formed by one in 
his circumstences, and possessing his abilities is in 
almost every instance synonymous with accom- 
plishment. He commenced operations well ac- 
quaiated with the difficulties to be encountered, but 
with nerves braced to overcome them; and then 
they ceased to be difficultics. He quailed not, on 
being repu'sed by several personages of high re- 
pute, whose advice he sought; he was aware of the 
disadvantage of being personally unknown to them, 
but chuckled with the secret thought that this ob- 
ttacle would some day be removed, and he went 
on redoubling his diligence. 

He had often noticed when sitting in court, re- 
marking scrupulously everything that transpired, 
the reading gaze of one, who was of the brightest 
ornainents of his country, riveted on him. Never 
did he turn his eyes in that direction, but he de- 
tected that penetrating glance turning away from 
him. He felt like one whose breast by means of 
some mysterious spring is laid open to the exami- 
nation of another; and if a slight redness tinged 
his cheek, and his eyes rested on the floor, the blush 
was not of shame, nor the other aught but modes- 
ty. On the contrary, he conceived an esteem but 
little short of vencration for that individual, and 
experienced the ecstasy of a gratified pride, when 
that person separate from all others, deigned to 
bestow on the friendless young man a marked at- 
tention, which resulted in the closest friendship.— 
This new friend was no other than the gentleman 
whom Humphrey on one occasion had Jamely at- 
tempted to caricature, but who, in reality, possess- 
ed the “penetrating aquiline eye,” and rare genius 
of a Montesquieu, combined with the classic and 
popular eloquence of a Callistratus. He was the 
not seldom calumniated ——. 
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This solitary patron of our hero, proposed that 
he should make a debutant effort in one of the 
numerous cases in which he was employed, in the 
highest court. Gcoffrey prepared himself accord- 
ingly, and on the day appointed for trial, appeared 
at the bar, with a full acquaintance of the subject, 
but with a fluttering heart. If the disheartening 
and deprecating looks of his young competitors, 
were calculated to “strike terror to his soul,” the 
mild deportment and bland manners of his friend, 
whose lofty mind contemned the stumbling blocks 
of little men, imparted more than corresponding en- 
couragement. Aware that his all was embarked in 
the enterprise before him, he rose in his place, cast- 
ing every evanescent dread of the young beginner 
behind him, and with tones as clear and unshaken 
as his deductions were natural and just, acquitted 
himself with all the credit ofa talented young man. 
He higgled not in the outset about the diffidence, 
so inseparable from one in his condition, but did 
what he previously determined—his duty—without 
embarrassment. When he resumed his seat, his 
experienced colleague congratulated him—for his 
spirit possessed the power of fathoming the things 
of futurity. A buzz of commendation involunta- 
| rily escaped the lips of all, and Geoffrey imagined 
in the eyes that rested on him then, he bebeld a 
| glimpse of the glorious prize he had invoked in 
his visions. And his success was not unworthy 
such bright anticipations. Yet he had but remov- 
ed one obstacle to have a fuller view of a thou- 
sand others. Some whose curiosity prompted them 
tomake inquiries concerning him, with perhaps at 
first an impulse of kindness and encouragement 
on learning his destitute condition, and finding 
him embarked without fortune or influential é6n- 
nexions, abandoned him to his fate without far- 
ther notice. Others criticized his speech with bit- 
terness and ridicule; one hinted that it was the 
composition of another, merely committed to mem- 
ory, and others chose to say nothing pro or con, but 
indulged a venal dread of all embryo rivals. 


“Huzza! Well done!” This exclamation was 
heard amidst the crowd collected without the bar, 
so much above the whispers which succeeded our 
hero’s speech, that every eye was turned in the 
direction from whence it proceeded, and even the 
absorbed judge looked round. 

“Silence!” exclaimed the sheriff. 

“Go to the devil!” replied the other, pushing 
through the bystanders, and slapping our hero on 
the shoulder. 

“General Eno! I am rejoiced to see you. Yet I 
am glad you came not a few minutes sooner, be- 
cause 1 was making my maiden speech in this 
court.” 

“Why should you be glad of that? Would my 
presence have been more impressive than that of 
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the judge, whom you hardly noticed at all? (1 be- 
lieve he was asleep, ha, ha!) But I heard every 
word, nevertheless, and witnessed the commenda- 
tory remarks of the staring crowd, besides. Where 
in the world have you moved to since I went away? 
I have inquired all over the city for you. What 
villain was it ruined your uncle?” 

“Tt is true my quarters are not easily found, 
General: here’s my card, but 1 shall visit you 
first.”” 

‘Well, retain the answers to my interrogatories 
for a more leisure moment. Come, you shall go 
home with me.” They left the court house and 
walked a square or two together. 

“Go on, by yourself, Geoffrey; you will find 
Sulietat home, in good health, and glad to see you. 
I must run back to Mrs. Harmon’s. She hasa nu- 
merous varty this evening, and was lamenting to 
me a few days ago, (on my return) that you were 
out of the city. You were wrong, Martel, in throw- 
ing up your friends, because fortune threw up you. 
But I'll have you there to-night- I charge you 
not to tell Juliet a word of anything till I come; 
make her talk all, it won’t be hard to do. Ill be 
there in a few minutes.” 

And as the gallant old soldier moved off, his 
cane struck the pavement at every step with an- 

usual dispatch. 
When General Eno made his appearance in 


court, the judge, and many of the members of the 
bar nodded a salutation: but when he took the arm 
of our hero and led him out, Mr. Lark moved 
briskly to where Mr. —— was sitting, and com- 
menced a flood of fulsome adulation. 

“Are you acquainted with Martel?” inquired 


Mr. , Teading the monosyllables of Lark’s 
shallow brain with halfa glance. 

“Ves, we were very intimate once. If I'd had 
an inkling of his great talents, I should not have 
permitted it to decline.” 

“True, you were not aware of his ability. It is 
a pity, because he would not have wanted a gen- 
erous friend in you.” 

“I never thought it possible he could rise.” 

“Certainly not: or you would surely have offer- 
ed him the facility of your countenance.” 

“I will say to him now, thatI will stick by him 
to the last.” 

‘*And he will say it’s not a miss;as the poor 
sheep exclaimed, when a boy was throwing burs 
over his back, and one stuck inthe wool.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

A spacious room was splendidly illuminated, 
and the gay and the beautiful, the pleased and the 
morose, of the classic city of **** were there.— 
Never did the bland smiles of the leader of fash- 
ion, the exquisite Mrs. Harmon, beam more cheer- 


fully. Notwithstanding she was in the vale of 
years, her young admirers, whom she regaled with 
her costly refreshments, respected her none the 
less. The celebrated band of ******* pealed forth 
the most soul-stirring airs. The light spring of 
the noiseless little foot, the scarcely discerned rus- 
tle of perfumed satin, and the bright languishing 
eyes that launched their terrors in every direction, 
(like the sparks of a surcharged galvanic battery,) 
were enough to—to attract any unscrupulous 
bachelor--to say the least of it. 

“By all that’s true, Pamelia, I see cousin Geof- 
frey, at the other end of the room!” 

“Do you? Ah yes! there he is—how well he 
looks!” This was spoken by the once beautiful and 
haughty Miss Riddle to her husband. A change 
had come over her, and her pointed features told 
of restless moments and dreary watchings. Hum- 
phrey’s face, on the contrary, had acquired a red 
flush, and wassomewhat bloated from the frequent 
indulgence of strong potations. His turpitude, he 
managed to conceal from the public eye, and he 
was yet a member of the higher society. But this 
he owed exclusively to the forbearance of those 
whom he had injured. One word of exposure from 

| them, would have instantaneously banished him 
from every respectable company. But Geoffrey 
studiously avoided him, and never mentioned his 
name. 

| It was not long before Humphrey and his 
spouse withdrew, assigning indisposition as the 
cause. 

‘“‘Why don’t you dance, Geoffrey?” inquired 
General Eno, coming up to our hero, who was 
seated in the most remote extremity of the depart- 
ment, conversing with Miss Juliet. 

“] have just had the pleasure of doing so, with 
Miss Juliet, and we came hither to breathe a few 
minutes.” 

“Pshaw! young people are never tired of the co- 
tillion. I feel new vigor myself, and am resolved 
on a set-to, before I sit down.” Saying this, the 
old commander espied the gay hostess in the crowd 
and instantly giving chase, overhauled her and 
commenced a spirited action. 

“I suppose, Miss Juliet, a number of the south- 
ern swains were at your feet?” 

“Not one, I assure you.” 

“Then you are the first fair lady I have met, 
who could reproach them for a want of gallantry.” 

“[ do not reproach them. During my sojourn 
there, I was excluded from all observation. The 
object of the trip was to restore my health, which 
had become somewhat precarious. My leisure 
hours were passed with my father and my books.’* 

“*You made a sudden retreat—I have thought 
of it frequently, and intended remonstrating with 
you, for not giving me an opportunity of bidding 
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you adieu, but it escaped my memory till now.— | duty of the one implicated to summon reason to 
Though | did not know but it might have proceed- | the rescue. Time may bring aremedy. Is it your 


ed from some serious affair of the heart. Had | 
been sure of this, I should have sought out the 
monster and poinarded him ” 

Geoffrey now feared that though this was a 
random remark, it might be true. He perceived a 
deep blush spread over the lady’s face, and confu- 
sion betrayed in her manner. But the blood soon 
rendered obedience to the dignity of mind, and 
her asual composure returneJ, leaving the cheek 
and smooth forehead a little paler than their 
wont. 

“Mr. Martel, your conjecture might not have 
been wide of the mark.” 

“Then pardon me—I! had not dared to utter tt, 
could I have supposed there was any possibility 
of being correct.” 

**We are susceptible of such impressions—and 
it would be folly todeny it. A lady may suffer 
disappointment as well as the other ills of life—and 


she should bear them with as much fortitude as 


your sex.” 

“But I must impugn the good sense or honor of 
the man, who had the power of obtaining your re- 
gard, and did not justly appreciate it.” 

“You may be wrong: | did, and do, to the best 
of my knowledge, occupy a high place in his es- 
teem.” 

“Then how may be be blameless, if he permits 
a mutual attachment from progressing to the natu- 
ral result?” 

*You misunderstand me: I do not assume that 
esteem is allachment, or love. But there may be 
instances, growing cut of a long intimacy, where- 


in one may entertain a passion for another, while | 


the object of regard is unconscious of it. This, I 
know, would be considered impossible, by those 
who fall in love with mere beauty. But there is 
another grade of passion—that engendered by the 
nobility of heart, and majesty of mind. With 
these, one may be enchained in adoration, without 
the treasured object being conscious of it.” 

“This could never have been the case with Miss 
Juliet: had any one fortunately combined the lof- 
ty attributes she describes, of all others, he should 
have been the first to discover similar qualities in 
another;and none but a profligate could have resist- 
ed the temptation to lawfully seize on the treas- 
ure.” 

“There might be exonerating circumstances: one 
might be committed by an exchange of vows with 
a third person.” 

“True, true—but the vow must be very bind- 
ing, ere one can safely trust himself long in Miss 
Juliet’s company.” 

“If one heeded Mr. Martel’s unmeaning tongue. 
but having supposed a case, it then becomes the 


opinion, Mr. Martel, that such impressions may 
ever be entirely eradicated?” 

Geoffrey was confused—hesitated—and rubbed 

a mote froin his temple, screening his face as much 
as possible. 
| “Ah, Miss Juliet—it is strange what revolu- 
| tions of faith and principle we witness daily!— 
j Siete short weeks ago, and I should have an- 
| Swered your question promptly, and perhaps in 
positive terms. J once thought a mutual attach- 
ment eternal; now, | have no settled opinion about 
it.” 

“Will Mr. Martel explain? Perhaps some one 

has disappointed him, whose affections he vainly 
imagined his own?” 
| “And it would be enough to produce a change 
| in any one.” 
“Oh, if this is actually the case, forgive—” 
“Never the bit—nothing is committed. Here 
we are, like the characters in ‘Love's labors lost;’ 
| we have discovered our secrete, and why not min- 
gle our woes together?” 
| Had our hero lifted his drooping head, he might 
| have discovered something better than lamenta- 
tion in the pleased eye of his companion in sorrow. 
| The wounded feel most sensibly the afflictions 
| of others; and asa narrative of their mishaps is 
their greatest comfort, none can be a more pleas- 
ed or patient auditor, than the fellow-being in dis- 
| tress, whose ills proceed from the same source.— 
| Permit me to say that she must have been a ti- 
| gress, a Cressida, or anything unworthy your love, 
ito disregard a positive, solemn compact.” 
“I loved her when we were children—when, 
j; ay—and every subsequent moment of my life, 
and a reciprocity in everything the heart could 
desire, it was my fortune to possess. Without 
the utterance ofa single complaint, or perceptible 
| dimmution of affection, in an unpropitious mo- 
| ment—the barque I had sailed in for years, the 
largosy that contained my hopes, was wrecked 
forever! {1 am now floating on the waves of the 
illimitable sea—no hope can cheer me, because 
my wealth is scattered on the treacherous coral 
reef.” 

“That such should be the fate of mortals! But 
you have heard my prescription—surely the en- 
durance of our sex cannot surpass yours.” 

‘Few loved as I did. I was not captivated by 
the cunning glance of a bewitching beauty whilst 
passing through the glitter of a crowd, where, as 
we see it here to-night, all are decked in borrow- 
ed plumage--(ay, for the occasion,) but by one, who 
was the same every where, and ever gentle!” 

“Has she discarded you?” 

“She has married another!” 
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**Alas!” 

‘And he mine enemy!” 

‘1 will not pity you—I know your soul isabove 
it: but I will feel with you.” 

‘But it is over, past, and should be forgotten.” 

Juliet said nothing, but a half-formed tear 
moistened her eye. After a few moments’ si- 
lence, our hero rose hastily up, and his eyes were 
riveted on the half-disclosed features of a lady, 
standing in the shade of a decorated column, in- 
tently watching him. 

“Good heavens! it is—it must be her—how 
beautiful!” saying this, Geoffrey rushed forward, 
but the object of pursuit glided away with re- 
markable swiftness, and whispering a word in the 
ear of Mrs. Harmon, departed instantly with one 
or two companions. 

“Stop, my dear Mrs. Harmon,” said Geoffrey, 
plucking that lady aside, as she endeavored to 
elude him in the crowd; ‘‘pray tell me the name 
of the young lady with whom you were just 
speaking.” 

After some quizzical hesitation she replied, “I 
am commissioned and restricted only to say, (for 
the pert thing seems aware of her conquest,) that 
you have met before, but were never formally in- 
troduced.” 

‘Only tell me her name, and I will procure an 
introduction.” 

“I must not. 

“It is of no consequence, then.” 


She has positively forbid it.” 
And Geoffrey 
hurried back to his former position with a thought- 
ful brow. He noticed Miss Eno’s inquiring look, 
though she spoke not. 

“The matter, though somewhat mysterious, is 
not what I care to conceal from you. I heard you 
mention the other day having read the newspaper 
account of a singular occurrence—the narrow es- 
cape of a female at a fire—that transpired here 
some time since.” 

“Yes. 1 was admiring the uncommon disinter- 
estedness of the young man who figured so con- 
spicuously, and yet withheld his name.” 

“I was that admirable young gentleman, as 
you are pleased to term him. But | did only a 
common duty.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“And the person whom you just beheld by that 
column, was the female! She retired, giving Mrs. 
Harmon the strange injunction, not to inform me 
who she was, and says she is aware of having cap- 
tivated me, but that we have never been introduced! 

“This is a mystery, indeed!” 


“Were it not for one thing, { should be at no | 
loss to solve it. That one thing is, her having | 


pronounced my name, when we were alone, and 
just escaped the roaring flames.” 
‘This is double intenseness to the mystery!” 
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“Were it not for that, I should conclude she 
was some romantic, or rather foolish, married 
woman, not capable of appreciating a real ser- 
vice, yet with a head stored full of fantastic 
whims. Why should she avoid a meeting? why 
conceive the ridiculous idea that | am enamored 
of her? Those who are not flirts, and remain 
faithful to their husbands, never entertain the 
possibility of an illicit communion. But when it 
is harbored, it is not often they fly the pursuer.” 

‘“‘Ha, ha—you are a moralist. Yet one could 
scarcely suppose those beautiful and open features 
concealed any of the ingredients you impute to 
our slandered sex.” 

‘“‘T am more suspicious than I was.” 

“You have reason to be. Yet the child once 
stung, fancies there is danger in every fly, and is 
apt to crush the innocent in his sweeping denunci- 
ation.” 

“Miss Juliet, you are just. We are all erring 
children. The most perfect philosopher cannot 
rise superior to the inherent frailties of his nature. 
The recluse only, may escape the contaminations 
of the world; and then he perverts the expressed 
design of the Creator, by closing the door of his 
mind and his heart on his fellow-creatures.” 

“True—and the rational conclusion and the best 
philosophy, is to be as cheerful as possible under 
every circumstance whilst confined to our earthly 
pilgrimage.” 

‘*I freely subscribe to your doctrine. Ifa thorn 
pricks us in passing a hedge, we may pluck a 
sweet flower in the next field. We doubly relish 
a sunny day aftera stormy one. Clouds and sun- 
shine, smiles and tears, is the order of Nature.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

After conducting Miss Eno home, in company 
with her father, Geoffrey, feeling no inclination 
to retire to his humble domicil, sauntered about 
alone, indulging various phantoms of the imagina- 
tion. It was alate hour, and save a solitary fi- 
gure that pursued the same course some distance 
behind, apparently engaged in a similar train of 
thought, scarcely a human being traversed the 
now silent streets. 

The round silvery moon sailed in a clear sky, 


}and a million bright stars cheered her trackless 


way. It was one of those mild evenings not 
unusual in the first month of winter. The air was 
dry and pleasant, as if a day had escaped from 
bland Aatumn, and fallen in the lap of December. 

Geoffrey’s thoughts were confused: one moment 
he dwelt on the goal of eminence before him, and 
the avenues his energy had already opened, 
through which a continuance of application and 
unmitigated study, would ultimately conduct him. 


Then the expressive features and exalted intel- 
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lect of Miss Eno, whom he esteemed as his more 
than friend, mingled in his imagery. The fine 
form and seraphic figure of the unaccountable la- 
dy who fled his approach at the party, and previ- 
ously called on him by name, engrossed his revery. 
The creole also haunted his imagination, whose 
long absence he lamented, and in whose fate he 
felt more than ordinary solicitude. And now his 
heart felt an excruciating pang, as his thoughts 
reverted to Viola. He pitied her condition, for he 
was convinced that Loveridge was not the one 
calculated to render her happy. He well knew 
his heart; that it was neither kind nor honest, and 
he feared that some deception, some fell stratagem 
had been employed to effect his diabolical purpose. 
He shuddered, and strove to think of something 
Jess appalling. . 


He entered one of the squares enclosed by iron 
railing, and promenaded its serpentine walks. — 
The leafless trees threw the shadows of their bare 
limbs across his path, and bis mind reverted to the 
dear hills of his childhood, which he had traversed 
with an unbewildered head and a light heart.— 
“Ah,” thought he, “could I by some transition be, 
and endure,as I once was,the thoughtless wanderer 
along the meanderings of the peaceful brook, cull- 
ing wild flowers, whose fragrance is wafted around 
by every gale, and is breathed in common by the 


beggar and the proud: or bathing my unfettered 
limbs in the pool which is ever pure, under the 
thick pendant folds of the willow; or gazing at the 
bright scales of the tiny fish that gambols over the 
pebly bottom, magnified by the transparency of 


the babbling element! To mark the flutter and 
the song of the thrush above; the golden breast of 
the humming bird, that softly bows its lambent 
beak to the sweet dew-drop in the brilliant blos- 
som, the leaves slightly agitated by its fanning 
wings: to rove over the mead, watching the gor- 
geous colors of the butterfly—listening to the blue- 
bird’s low flutelike melody; or the lark’s cheering 
notes, poised high in air—the bee—the grasshop- 
per, the crawling ant itself, would fill my delight- 
ed gaze, and please my happy heart! These things 
were once mine—but are gone, gone forever.— 
They cannot return—would to heaven they could! 


“But she—she who laughed with me: whosung 
and listened to my song: who pointed her deli- 
catefinger to the bright star—yes! yon glittering 
star, that I gaze upon now; and said No! let 
me not recall it—though [ now seem to see her 
animated face, and feel her sweet breath gently 
move the curls on my forehead, and hear her mild 
musical tones! —-Oh, thou just and omnipotent 
God! Thou knowest | was unpolluted then, and 
that | have not since wittingly transgressed thy 
proclaimed mandates—and that the recesses of this 





heart contain no ill-willto man—and that my 
reverence of Thee has known no diminution. The 
manner and amount of inflictions of thy creatures 
Thou knowest best wherein to dispense. Thy will 
be done!”’ 

Geoffrey had paused and leant against a tree; 
he now heard the gravel creaking under the step 
of some one, and turning, beheld, he thought, the 
same person whom he noticed in the street, still 
following him, and now much nearer than before. 
Something attracted by what he considered a 
congeniality of dispositions, but more averse to 
having his lucubrations intruded on, he set for- 
ward at a pace which soon rid him of his noctur- 
nal companion, and again yielded to the disposi- 
tion of his thoughts. ‘‘Why,”’ he continued, ‘‘can- 
not the guilelessness of childhood be retained 
through life? Is it because of the intercourse of man- 
kind? Buta few years, and the population of the 
earth has undergone an entire change. Then the 
child mast learn evil of the parent, who had it 
from his fathers, and thus it is a tradition, an heir- 
loom, handed down from generation to generation. 
The pious will say it is inherent, natural, descend- 
ed from Adam. Yet it is averred that there are 
benevolent men who combat it; men whose minds 
have demonstrated its fully, and go about the earth 
teaching reform. Others will impeach the justice 
of God. ‘If,’ say they, ‘God has fixed innate evil 
in the breast,why should he endow this or that man 
with the judgment and moral firmness to overcome 
it? And why not directly, with the besom of his 
power, sweep it from the earth?’ But causes that 
have their origin in the formation of matter, we 
should not pry into. Ceuld we analyze, the pow- 
er is wanting to alter. It must be man’s dufy to 
do whatever is best under existing circumstances. 
Gladly would I barter manhood for unthinking 
childhood, or a pleasant dream forever. But since 
neither can be, and | am called on to run the ca- 
reer of life, let me be content with whatever may 
be my part.” 

Heated with exercise, he approached one of the 
seats placed under the spreading trees, that had 
been tastefully left to expand their broad leaves 
to each returning vernal breeze. He had not re- 
clined long, ere his ears were again greeted hy the 
step of his strange companion of the night. He 
turned his head, and beheld the stranger coming 
up the avenue in a direction which would cause 
him to pass in a very few feet cf the settee. Our 
hero now regarded his appearance more minutely. 
His height was below the ordinary standard, but 
this deficiency seemed to be made up in some de- 
gree by his rotundity. He wore a capacious blue 
Spanish cloak, with large tassels swinging to and 
from the collar; it completely shrouded his body 
fiom the chin down, including the arms, which 
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might have added to the appearance of his size. 
His cap was of the description generally worn in 
the winter, and was pulled down as far as the 
eyes, where it was met by the velvet of his cloak, 
utterly precluding a view of his face. When he 
was within a few paces of our hero, he turned his 
head toward him with a scrutinizing glance, and 
deviating slightly from his path, came so near, 
that one of the silken tassels which swung out, 
touched Geoffrey’s hand. He started at the col- | 
lision, and the stranger paused: both maintained a 
silence for some moments, as if expecting the oth- | 
er to speak, and at the same time staring at each 
other. 

“Who are you, and what may you want with 
me?” asked Geoffrey, hurriedly, with some anxiety 
to be resolved quickly. 

“Ha, ha, ha! I was not certain it was you, my 
friend.” 

“Well, if you are certain now, I presume I | 
should know who you are, in turn. From your | 
voice I am satisfied there is no need to fear a foe.” | 
The tones of the stranger indicated youth. 

“No, sir, | am not an enemy.” 

“Surely I have heard that voice before.” 

“Surely you have.” 

Now the stranger’s face was turned in a posi- 
tion to meet the moon’s rays, and Geoffrey seized | 
his companion’s hand. 

‘Ferdinand! Thank heaven you are safe. 1 
have had fearful thoughts of thy fate, and often | 
suffered with the apprehension that harm had | 
overtaken thee. Tell me where thou hast been | 
so long, leaving thy friend to languish.” 





‘Thou hast no cause to languish, for beauty 
greets thee atevery turn. Where | have been, 
and what hast done, should be a secret from all 
but my father-confessor. Yet as there is a strong 
high arch above, and all the gates are closed be- 
tween us and intruders, | care not to say sume 
secret things. But first tell me the name of the 
lady you once loved so passionately.” 

“Why say loved once?” 

“Because there has been time enough for a 
young beau of your accomplishments to love a 
score since.” 

‘But I have not done so. You allude to Viola?” 

“Viola—it was not an unhandsome name.— 
Shakspeare had a Viola, and she was decked in 
my habiliments. How tenderly you pronounced 
her name! Will you repeat it for me?” 

“No, Ferdinand.” 

“Faith, why will you not repeat the name?” 

‘‘Because the name reminds me of the person, 
and the person has proved untrue!” 


“The holy Virgin forbid! Oh, I see now you 
are playing with me; and that reminds me to de- 
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spatch my confession, and bid my liberal holy 
father adieu.” 
“He will shrive you in advance, but neverthe- 


less insist on the confession.” 


“And then unshrive me, perhaps. Perpend. In 
the first place you may see (that can hardly be by 
this light, either,) that I haye remained in this 
country, for 1 am not quite so dark as formerly. 
Well, I have indulged my roving disposition in 
every particular. I have been engaged in several 
rencounters for robbing the young men of their 
sweethearts; fought two formal duels, and have 
been sued twice for breach—” 

‘*Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Hold, sir—my exploits are not to be laughed 
at! Remember how the duke Orsina lost the rch 
Olivia, and that we have the same shaped men, 
and foolish women here, as in Illyria. Having 
established my veracity, | will proceed. I travel- 
ed beyond the beautiful river of the west, in 
search of adventure among the far-famed nymphs 
of the forest. I ascended a beautiful stream that 
found its way through the umbrageous wildwoods 
to the great Ohio. It was not long before 1 emerg- 
ed into a paradise on earth. The groves and plains 
were filled with the perfume of a million varied 
flowers; the trees and the air were densely inhab- 
ited by the paroquet, the mocking bird, and the 
jay, chiming sweet harmony. The bee buzzed 
loudly through the air, and the white heifer slept 
on her luxuriant bed of long green grass. The 
sun rose mildly in the morning, though clear, and 
dissipated not the dews till reaching its noon-day 
zenith; and when it gently declined in the western 
sea of azure, the lowing cow strayed slowly along, 
stepping to the tinkle of her bell toward the pret- 
ty village, when the returning moisture of eve 
bathed her hoofs. 


“It was calm twilight, and the modest moon 
had struggled into form, chastefully fullowing the 
course of her bold companion, without arrogating 
his glory, but reviving the tiny buds that had 
drooped in the lustre of his beams. The speckled 
whipporwill inclined downward, and skimmed 
along the meadow in quest of the lightning-bug; 
and the bat darted from his dusky eve and pur- 
sued its erratic course over the deserted common. 
At such an hour, [ beheld a maiden in robes of 
white, tripping along the green, and cross a shal- 
low brook on a frail bridge, near which stood a 
handsome cottage inhabited by a lonely widow—” 


‘‘Was the cottage on the side next the village?’ 
inquired Geoffrey. 

‘Yes, it was painted white, and surrounded with 
lilac bushes.” 

“Strange! however, there are more brooks and 
bridges than one; and coltages and widows too.” 
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“The maiden,” continued the creole, ‘‘entered 
the dark woods and pursued her way toward the | 
river. I followed along the path some distance | 
behind. Ever and anon she paused with her eyes) 
turned upward, peering through the recesses of | 
dark clustering leaves, which hung in stillness and | 
profusion between, to catch a glance of the dia- | 
mond lustre ofa brilliant star that twinkled through 
the foliage. Now she darted to the right, halting 
among the sumach bushes, with her head stooped 
gracefully down, and listened to the call of the 
katydid, and sought to discover its secret hiding 
place. Anon she turned, and pursued a timid rab- 
bit that leapt in the path so closely behind as to 
touch the hem of her robe. It fled when she pur- 
sued, and when she ceased to follow, it paused and 
sat upright, with its large blue eyes reflecting the 
light of the moon, turned saucily on her. Then, 
for the first time, I heard her low musical voice. 

‘Ah, you naughty fearful thing!’ said she, ‘were 
my pretty bonny here, you might be taught the 
value of a lady’s favor.’ 

“Did she say pretty bonny? and with such a voice? 
Ye gods!—do I dream?” 

‘I am not telling idle dreams, sir!” 

“Pshaw! forgive me, Ferdinand—all squirrels 
are called bonnys—Viola had such playthings.— 
Proceed, I pray you.” 

“It was anything but a dream—I was secking 
real adventure, and resolved to win the lady’s 
heart. She continued her ramble, and soon reach- 
ed the mouth of the brook flowing into the river, 
when she again spoke. Looking up at a large 
spreading beech, she said: 

‘Pleasant dreams to thee, bonny.’ 

“My God!”—exclaimed Geoffrey. 

“Upon my word, this is finely put in! The holy 
father, methinks, sustains his character admirably 
by invoking his supreme Master's aid in the con- 
fessional. But I can conceive nothing extraordi- 
nary in a beech tree, a squirrel, and a maid.” 

“True, Ferdinand, there are millions of them all, 
Pardon my interruption, and proceed.” 

“She continued along the margin of the river 
until the slight path terminated at the base of an 
abrupt cliff. Without hesitation she clambered up, 
and | confess it was no easy task to follow. But 
at length the summit was attained, and the next 
object before us was an almost precipitous descent. 
Here it might be suppused was a termination of 
the excursion; but no such thing. She began a 
zigzag movement, holding on to the bushes, and 
thus ventured down. Presently a light sheet of 
water could be seen far below, where the river 
swept along, as we neared the perpendicular 
wall of rock on the farther side of the ravine. A 
fallen tree—” 


“The fallen tree!” ejaculated Geoffrey. 


“VYes—what is remarkable in a fallen tree? Trees 
fall everywhere. it conducted us over, and then 
we descended to a little grass plot at the water’s 
edge. Here the lady turned to me, as if conscious 
of my presence all the time, and led the way 
toa small bower, where we communed without 
restraint.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I see through your mystical ad- 
venture now; you have been to ——”’ 

‘There is nothing more certain, but hear the 
remainder. ‘The lady said she had long bewailed 
the absence of one who was once dear—but whose 
indifference and neglect had worked a change in 
her sentiments. She listened to my suit.” 

“The deuce you did—but she has indeed com- 
mitted irreparable harm!” 

‘‘Say you so? If such is the case, I will denounce 
her forever. But I'll not believe it: you have 
hearkened to some vile report.” 

“‘Would to heaven it were so! but it is beyond 
possibility of doubt!” 

“‘Pshaw! I will see her again, and prevail on her 
to discontinue her imprudent romantic whims— 
and | will cease them myself, also.” 

“She is lost to me forever—but not on account 
of what you call romantic whims. There was but 
little romance in the act!” 

“What was it?” 

‘Her marriage with another!” 

“Tol de rol—I can swear to the falsity of that. 
Why we were recently together in Washington, 
and every other word she spoke was your name.” 

“Then to marry another.” 

“It is a mistake | assure you, ha, ha, ha!” 

“IT saw it formally announced.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Have you been magnetized re- 
cently? But to test the matter [ have a request 
to make. I dislike seeing my friends in distress, 
and require you to repair to Washington on the 
first of the coming month. I will then and there 
undertake to set aside the pernicious hallucination 
of the somnambulist, by the living reality. And 
if you do not find your Viola, sighing with all the 
horrors of singleblessedness, and something improv- 
ed during the long years you have unpitying re- 
mained away: and farther, should you not make a 
final arrangement for no more separation—then 
will I denounce you forever, and return to my lit- 
tle Isle of the ocean, never, never to see you more! 
Will you come?” 

“Why, Ferdinand, rather than lose your good 
company in my dreary pilgrimage on earth, I 
would traverse double that distance.” 

*‘Remember your promise, and fail not. Heigh 
ho! | am keeping very bad hours. Farewell till 
then.” 

Our hero pressed Ferdinand’s hand, and he dis- 
appeared. Gooffrey watched him, kcepieg at a 
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distance, until he entered a neat boarding house by } 
means of a night key. He then departed for his 
own lodgings, puzzled with the incomprehensi- 
bleness of the infatuated youth. 

END OF VOLUME I. 


[Original.] 


OH LET ME WEEP. 

Oh! let me weep, till all my tears 

Have from their burning fountains flown; 
The tide ofall my youthful years, 

Is but with wrecks and ruins strown; 
Like bubbles bursting on life’s stream, 

Have gone the hopes of happier hours; 
Gone too is love’s delusive dream, 

All faded now are pleasure’s flowers. 


And what is hope? a rainbow ray, 
A meteor moving down the skies: 
That flashes and then fades away, 
A moment dazzles and then dies: 
As doth the lightning oft illume 
The marble cenotaph with light; 
So hope lights up the heart’s dark tomb, 
To leave it wrap’d in tenfold night. 


In boyhood’s day I tasted bliss, 

And fondly thought it ne’er would fade; 
Oh! if there’s anguish ‘tis in this,— 

To trust, and find that faith betray’d; 
And yet I’d sooner far appeal 

To feelings that will faithless prove, 
Than never know the joy to feel 

The light and luxury of love. 


Oh! let me weep, for I have known 

The keenest pangs that crowd the past; 
The friends of youthful years have flown, 

Like wither’d leaves before the blast; 
And I| have treasured up a vow, 

A tender, but a treacherous token; 
Despair is brooding on my brow, 

The heart that fondly lov’d, is broken. 


Oh! chide me not, if now I weep 
O’er all the spectres of the past; 
’Tis sad to think she could not keep 
Her vow of virtue to the last; 
Ah! blame me not, if I let fall 
The tender tribute of my tears; 
Thou dreamest not of all the woes 
That darken’d o’er my bygone years. 


And what remains? alas to be 
The sport of every anxious ill; 

To drink the dregs of misery, 
And bow to woman’s witchery still; 
Vol. 1—35. 
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To hug the chain that binds me fast, 
For bliss no balm can now impart; 
To weep o’er all the painful past, 
And bear a bleeding, broken heart. 
No. 12 South Street. Mitrorp Barp. 


(Original.) 
LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


Paris, July 1841. 

The Artesian well became choked some how or 
other three weeks ago, and the flow of water sud- 
denly stopped. Nobody knew how to account for 
the phenomenon, and three days after, while the 
savans were agitating the matter, the water spout- 
ed up more suddenly than it had stopped, to the 
height of sixty feet through the series of tubes 
placed above the mouth of the well: Arago and 
Humboldt had just left the spot. Enormous 
quantities of sand and clay were brought up by 
the water, which fell with the roar of a cascade 
from the top of the tube, and ducked the poor 
workmen who were arranging the tubes so tho- 
roughly, as to render it a difficult thing to remain 
for any length of time under such a tremendous 
shower-bath. Even the great hats, in the shape 
of umbrellas, with which they were provided, did 
not suffice to shield them from the water-fall: so 
at last they were obliged to place a great basin of 
zine around the upper part of the tube, to receive 
the falling water, and conduct it off by a lateral 
tube. The well is at present being lined with the 
copper tubes which are intended to support the 
walls and prevent the caving in of the earth, an 
aecident to which the stoppage, above alluded to, 
was no doubt owing. About 250 yards of this 
tubing have been completed, 300 remain to be 
done. Artesian wells are becoming the rage of 
the day. Would you believe that M. Mulot, the 
borer, has no less than fifteen jobs on hand in dif- 
ferent parts of France? 

Some persons have seen a connexion between 
the suspension of the flow of water at Grenelle, 
and another phenomenon, (but can such a thing 
be called a phenomenon?) which occurred three 
days before it: this was a bit of an earthquake 
which was felt here, and with much greater force 
in the central departments of France, on the night 
of the 4th. It occurred to me that it might be 
nothing more than the report of some patriotic 
salute fired upon the other side of the Atlantic! 

No attempt was made by the Americans to cele- 
brate the 4th, en masse. I dined in company with 
a fellow-citizen, and our patriotista went no far- 
ther than the drinking of a very capital bottle of 
Chateau Margeau—another sort of thing than I 
have ever seen with us under the name of Claret. 

The scientific world is agitated at present with 








Jee, 
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the arsenic question. 
Madame Laffarge for poisoning Ler husband: I be- 
lieve the papers of the whele world were filled 
with it. [t was this trial that set the ball in mo- 
tion. The chemists, with Orfila at their head, 
have been analyzing, investigating, publishing and 
quarreling ever since, and as scientific men are 


no freer from imperfections than other fulks, there | 


has resulted a great many useless words, some 
bad feeling and a little humbug, and I should be 
very much obliged to any person who would tell 
me exactly how the question stands at present, and 
whether the science is any further advanced than 
it was before. One great question has been, 
whether arsenic exists nominally and invariably 
in the bones and other parts of the body? Right 
months ago, every body said yes to this question, 
and Orfila took the lead, claiming to be the dis- 
coverer of the “normal arsenic.”” But for some 
months past, the tide runs the other way, and Or- 
fila claims to have been the first to prove that the 
*‘normal arsenic” does not exist. Another ques- 
tion is as to the value of the taches (spots) obtain- 
ed in the process of festing which vaporises the 


You recollect the trial of 


| respectable character Espartero takes the govern- 
| ment on his shoulders. They say that the little 
| sovereign is not permitted to correspond with her 

mother, and what is worse, some of the papers 
| were complaining the other day that Her Most 
Catholic Maje-ty was not allowed as much pock- 
| et-money as she wanted: they only gave ber from 
one to two hundred dollars a week. Now how 
| old do you suppose the economical Isabella to be? 
Eleven years! Like all other sovereigns, she is 
very charitable and generous. One day she was 


‘riding out in her carriage, and after she had 
thrown all her money to the beggars, another poor 
woman came and asked her charity: what do you 
think the poor dear thing did? She pulled off her 
| shoes and gave them to the woman, and rode home 
| bare-fuoted! 
D’ Armies’ attempt on the King’s life has proved 
|a god-send to his mother. The King, the other 
day, hearing that she was very destitute, sent her 
/a present of several handred francs, and ordered 
| her to be placed in one of the asylums for aged 
and indigent females, where she will be better 
taken care of than she ever was before. I did not 





arsenic in the form of arsenicuretted hydrogen.— | see the distinguished regicide during his lifetime, 
Some are for the sufficiency of the taches, others | but I did see him after his death, at the dissecting 
say they are humbugs, murderous and deceptive, | 89, where he had been thrown into the com- 
and call for the gnetallic test. All these matters | mon heap of insignificant dead. What a place for 
are now under discussion at the Royal Academy | so distinguished a personage, upon whom sen- 
of Medicine, and a very sharp debate they make | tence had been pronounced by no less important 
of it. Orfila and many of his brother chemists | 4 body than the Peers of France. After seeing 
are members of the body, and they all seem to | the body and head of D’Armies, I can answer for 
side with Orfila, but a surgeon has taken up all | the good order and keen edge of the guillotine, 
alone, the club on the other side, and attacked | for you never divided an apple more smoothly 
Orfila with amazing effect: his blows tell surpris- | with your knife, than was D’Armies head severed 
ingly, and I should not be astonished if consider- from hs body. 

able injury resulted to the fame and lofty standing} A contrast: Sir Robert Peel moved in the 


of the Dean of the Medical Faoulty and ‘Prince 
de la Science,” as they call Orfila. 
Some weeks ago died M. Garnier-Pages, a 


| House of Commons a reso!ution that that House 
have ro confidence in Ministers. This resolution, 
afler a debate of one or two nights, (I forget 


distinguished deputy of the liberal party. Con- which)—a measure upon which the fate of the 
siderable display was made at his funeral by his! government and its great prejects depended, was 


friends, and it seems that the liberals of other put to the vote and decided forthwith. In the 
American Congress it took nineteen days for 





countries have been lamenting his fate. Here is an 
extract which I took from a paper yesterday morn- members to find out upon what rules their busi- 
ing: some people are such zealots as to talk about | Ness was to be conducted. In the former Assem- 
tyranny in Our government sometimes. Letthem | bly there are leaders of the parties: in the latter, 
read this extract: ‘Permission has been granted | every man is his own leader. 
by the Prussian censorship, to a Polish journal I went the other day to Bicetre, the asylum for 
published at Pasen, in announcing the death of M. | indigent and infirm old men, and male lunatics, 
Garnier-Pages, to print a black line as a token of | I saw more crazy folks than I ever did before, and 
mourning around the news, and to add an eulo-| an immense number of decrepid old beings, the 
gium on his character.” youngest of whom was seventy years old. Among 
The Ex-Queen-Regent of Spain has bought] these was an old man who has been deaf and 
a house in Paris for half'a million of francs, where | dumb from his birth, and has for many years been 
she intends to reside in future: Spain seems to be’ blind also. Before he was overtaken by this latter 
too hot for her. Her daughter, the little Queen, has infirmity, he received an education such as the 
just had a guardian appointed for her, while that deaf and dumb do in our asylums. Since he has 
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become blind, he replaces the sense of sight by 
that of touch, to such a degree, that he can un- 


derstand any sentence however lengthy, that is 


written with the finger upon the palm of his | 
He writes his replies up | 


hand, or upon his back. 
onaslate. My companions and myself conversed 
with him for a quarter of an hour in this way: not- 
withstanding the difference between our hand- 


writing and that which is common in France, he | 


understood us perfectly, and answered us distinct- 
ly and sensibly. He knew we were foreigners, | 
presume, from our peculiar hand-writing, or from 
our errors of orthography. He asked us if we 
were English, and wrote some sentences in Eng- 
lish. 
to those who are ceprived of most of the means 
In- 


What a valuable thing is education, even 


of communicating with their fe:iow-beings! 
stead of saying even, ] might with more propriety 
say especially. 

I went the other Sunday into the Gallery of 
Antique Statuary at the Louvre. Jt was decided- 
ly improved upon acquaintance. Among the re- 
markable things I noticed, 1 was particularly 
struck with several statues and busts of Trajan, 
and the perfect similitude which existed among 
thei all. I never saw two portraits of the same per- 
son so exactly alike, as are those statues and busts. 


So strong was the impression they made upon 


me, that, if I had any talent in that way, I could | 


draw Trajan’s portrait from memory. His fea- 
tures are deeply and strongly marked, and he has 
one of the flattest heads lever saw. I noticed a 
statue of Caligula also, and of numerous other 
distinguished personages, male and femele. Veri- 
ly, walking through that gallery one feels almost 


as if he were in the streets of ancient Rome, for | 


he sees all round him Roman forms and faces, 
Roman dresses, Roman gods, and Roman archi- 
tectural ornaments of all kinds. 

To believe our American statistics, no other 


79 


to be- 


m Franec. 


}is announced for October') still finds time 
| stow upon her faithful servants, quadruped as well 
as biped. A little dog of hers having died, she 
caused a marble slab to be placed over his grave 
in Windsor Park, with a beautifully sculptured 
representation of a spaniel lying upon a cushion, 
and bearing the following inscription, which I 
copy from Galignani: ‘‘Here lies Dash, the favo- 
rite spaniel of her Majesty Queen Victoria, who 
caused this memorial to be erected. He died De- 
icember 20th, 1840, aged mine years. His afiec- 
‘tion was without selfishness, his playfulness with- 





| out malice, his friendship without deceit. Read- 
‘er, if you would live respected and die regreted, 
| profit by the example of Dash.” There is many 
an unurned hero whose shade-would be proud of 
such a well-turned epitaph. 
28th. ‘This is one of the ‘three days.” Noth- 
| ing is done to-day, except a mass in the churches 
' for the repose of the souls of the victims. The 
| yreat day will be to-morrow. A grand illumina- 
tion is to be gotten up in the Champs Elysees and 
elsewhere. In the Champs Elysees, it is to besplen- 
_did beyond all former experience. In order to 
give greater effect to the scene by the instantane- 
ous lighting up of the thousands of lamps which 
| fill the grand avenue, no less than 800 men are 
‘employed to light the lamps. 
| America is not the only place where Yankee 
|tricks are in vogue. A pretty cute one was play- 
ed off in the Champs Elysees on Sunday. Some 
of the shows which enliven that extraordinary 
scene in seasons of fetes and rejoicings, had al- 
ready commenced operations, preparatory to the 
Among others 


grand display of the three days. 
was a lion—an African lion—in a cage, tamed 
ala Van Amburgh: a little girl was in the caze, 
and she now and tien delighted and shocked the 
| spectators, by putting her head into the lion’s 


;mouth. <A feeling and half-corned soldier ex- 


country of the world than our own presents very ‘claimed vigorously against this cruel exposure of 
striking examples of rapid increase of population the little girl,and just as she was about to put 
and wealth. Here is an example taken from an her head into the animal's mouth for the third 
The population of Berlin | time, the soldier, determined to prevent her from 
In 1840, it was 350,000, | so doing, went up to the cage, shouting and 
So the Prussian capital goes “ahead” of New | knocking against the bars, in order tu draw the 
York. | lion’s attention toward himself. The animal ac- 
I saw yesterday an advertisement copied from cordingly turned upon him fiercely, but instead of 
an American into a French paper, purporting that | roaring, gave a tremendous bull-dog bark! The 
amanin Alabama kept dogs for ‘‘hunting and African “king of the forest’? was a great mastiff 
ketching” runaway negroes, at the rate of $5 a | dressed in a dion’s skin! Beat this Yankees, if you 
day for hunting, and $20 for “ketching” a run-| can. 
away. This is the way we get golden opinions} 30th. Well, for the second time I have wit- 
abroad. jnessed the fetes in commemoration of the “trois 
It seems that Queen Victoria, amid her royal | journees de juillet.” 
duties of dissolving and convening Parliaments, | bration just past was inferior to that of last year. 
forming Cabinets, and giving little Princes and | There was no burial of “‘victims,” no triumphal 
Princesses to the nation, (the advent of another! car, no grand military display. Nevertheless, the 


European monarchy: 
in 1816 was 170,000. 


In some points, the cele- 
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celebration of yesterday was very brilliant, and 1 
warrant the population of Paris never saw a hap- 
pier day before: certain it is, there has seldom 
been a yreater turn out. I believe I have already 
described to you a fete in the Champs Elysees, 
and of the various sights which are to be seen. 


But though I have seen these things externally | 


several times, I never took a near and inside view 
of them before yesterday. Not to mention the 
innumerable booths erected under the fine trees 
which border the central avenue, and containing 


merchandise of endless variety, and specially of | 


those sorts most likely to catch the stray sous of 
the children, little and big—such as cakes, sugar 
candy, hot wafles, and other eatables, toys and 
doll-babies, and thousands of guady ornaments 


not remarkably high, but broad and thick to an 
enormous degree, who requested one of the ladies 
of the crowd to examine her enormous limbs, 
in order to assure herself that she (the fat one) 
was no humbug; a gentleman of the crowd was 
permitted to extend his examination no further 
than the calves of the legs. Within a step of 
these giantesses was a child eighteen months old 
weighing eighty pounds,—a prodigious mass of 
fat with a face as broad as a dinner-plate, and 
| really a greater sightthan either of the women. 
In another shed or tent was a child with four legs; 
hard by one which was declared to have on one 





arm instead of a hand, a rabbil’s head, on the other 
a woman’s breast, and on one leg instead of a 
| foot, a child’s fuce perfectly formed, al] of which 


and articles of dress; the little tables of rouge | declaration, it is unnecessary to say, was humbug, 


et noir; the targets for folks to shoot at with little | 


guns; the herds of miniature deer, bears, foxes, 
and other game, moved across a field of corres- 
ponding magnitude by a sort of clock-work ma- 
chinery, which animals little boys were vigorous- 


ly slaughtering with long pop-guns, paying a sou for | 


each discharge; the scales commodiously arrang- 


ed with an arm-chair wherein folks were weighed | 


for two sous: the Punch and Judy theatres; the 


electrical machines exhibited sub-Jove by a man 
who lectured on the whole science of electricity, 
and gave awful shocks to the crowd for three sous 
per head: the shuflle-boards anc pitching-boards; 


the wrial fleets, (which was printed in one of my | 


former letters “‘fetes,’’*) the flying horses, the still 
more attractive whirling machines, formed of 


seats swung to a sort of mill-wheel revolving | 


vertically with the rapidity of lightning; the 
book and print-shops spread out temptingly upon 
grass-plots, at which everything may be bought, 
from the “Armours de Napoleon” to drinking 


songs, love ballads, and fency pictures; the cafes | 
and restaurants roofed only by the shade of the | 
spreading trees:—not to mention these and a | 
thousand other objects which filled the Park in | 
every part, so as hardly to afford circulating space 


for the vast crowd, there were the shows, to which 
I turned my chief attention; I spent half the day 
in seeing wonders. There was in the first place 


. ‘ | 
a ‘combat de animaux,” where you might see | 


for six sous, fights between dogs and bears, horses, 
wolves, and bulls, and which seemed to be more 
attractive and more applauded than any other ex- 
hibition of the day. Then there was a great wo- 
man seven or eight feet high, weighing four hun- 
dred pounds, who took a woman from among the 


—it was simply a case of malformation of the ex- 
tremities, with nothing very extraordinary in its 
appearance. Next I visited an establishment 
where a fellow did slight-of-hand, and convuls- 
ed his spectators by his extraordinary changes of 
posture and of features; he call: d himself'a physiog- 
nomist. Then I went to see tie exploits of a num- 
ber of Hercule’s, who supported great weights, 
and cut all sorts of astonishing capers. ‘Then — 
| but it would take me all day to tell of the sights 
I saw,—the knowing birds and learned dogs, the 
boa constiictors and alligators, the rope-dancing 
and tumbling, the legerdemain, and other won- 
ders, in viewing which I spent my time and my 
sous. Sure lam, that I never saw so many strange 
and funny things before, since the first time I saw 
atravelling circus and menagerie, which produc- 
ed a rather greater impression upon me, than I 
recollect to have experienced from any other ex- 
hibition which it has ever been my fortune to see. 
I must not forget the aquatic tournament in the 
river near the Champs Elysees, where men in 
boats, instead of transfixing each other with lan- 
ces, knocked each other into the water with long 
poles; nor the ball-rooms fixed up in various points, 
which were crowded all night with merry dan- 
cers, and made the groves ring with the sound of 
music and mirth. These ball-rooms are simply 
great roofs supported by pillars, with the sides en- 
tirely open to the air; and outside is an open space 
upon the ground under the trees, for the accom- 








modation of those who cannot find places inside. 

You may imagine what a scene the Champs 
Elysees presented, filled as it was with the funny, 
foolish, strange and amusing things, which I 
have in part enumerated, and thronged by a count- 


spectators to compare legs with her, for the edifica- | less multitude of men, women, and children, who 


Not far from 
her was another woman, only ter pounds lighter, 


tion of the rest of the spectators. 


A slip of the type.—Devit. 


had come forth to amuse themselves, and were de- 
termined not to go home disappointed. It is one 
of the most extraordinary spectacles which one 
sees at Paris. I know nothing except the mask- 





The Irish Harp. 








ed balls which equal it in strangeness and excite- 
ment. 
But I have made no mention of the things 





( Original.) 


THE IRISH HARP. 


The following lines were composed on reading 


which gave so much splendor to the commemora- 
tion of the anniversary of July,—the fire-works 
and the illumination. To describe fire-works 
would be folly; so I will only say that those of last | 
night were the most splendid that 1 ever saw. Had slumbered while ages roll’d slowly along, 
But the illumination! I am convinced such a | Once more in its own native land shall awaken, 
sight has never been seen before in the annals of ; 48d pour from its cords all the raptures of song. 


The broad avenue of the | 


. . , , | Unharmed by the mildews that o’er it w i 
Champs Elysees was converted into an immense | mesma by the mildews that e/velt werectenting 


gallery tor half 0 mile from the Place dele Cou- , [ts strings in full chorus shall warble sublime, 
| Shall rouse all the ardor of patriot feeling, 


corde, by lights arranged on each side in such a | : . 
ds Mit , And snatch a bright wreath from the relics of 
way as to represent arches, pillars, cornices, and rien 


| the proceedings of the Irish Harp Society of Bel- 
| fast, for the relief of the blind. 


The Harp, that in darkness and silence forsaken 


fetes and "rejoicings. 


other accessories of a magnificent double colon- | 

nade forty feet in height. Over the middle of this | Sweet Harp! on some tale of past sorrow while 
brilliant avenue was suspended a double row of dwelling, 

lustres with colored lights, and in the distance | Still plaintive and sad breathes the murmuring 
was seen the great Triumphal Arch, (Napo- | sound, 

leon’s,) brightly illuminated, and forming a fine | The bright sparkling tear of fond sympathy dwel- 
termination to this magnificent perspective. The | ling, 

extremity of the Champs Elysees next to the | Shall freshen theshamrock that twines thee around. 
Place de la Concorde was likewise converted into | 

a series of arches and pillars, representing the en- | Sweet Harp! o’er thy tones though with fervent 


trance to some palace of fairy land These struc- 
tures were formed by wooden frames, covered in 


every point by colored lamps, distributed with | 


perfect regularity and taste, like the colors ina 


painted building; the colors were blue, wlite, and 


red, which form the national tri-color. The num- 
ber of archways thus formed amounted to near 
three hundred, and the total number of lamps of 
all colors was 300,000. You see, then, that it 
was with reason that 800 men were employed to 
do the lighting. They did their work so quickly, 
that in a single moment the vast avenue was one 
blaze of light and splendor. 


whole life-time. At each return of a national 


fete, | cannot help comparing it with our own | 


celebrations of our national anniversaries, where 


hardly one in ten troubles himself about it, and | 
those who do celebratg the day act as if they felt | 


bound, every man, to get drunk to show himself 
a patriot. Yesterday the population turned 
out in numbers really amazing, women as 
well as men, and yet, I did not see during the 
whole day a single drunken man, nor one ap- 
proaching to that state. I have heard other 
Americans make the same remark with astonisi- 
ment. And yet, at each return of the 4th of July, 


we flatter ourselves with being the most virtuous, | 


as well as the freest people of the earth, and the 


Parisians pass with us as very devils of vice. 
L. S. J., Jr. 


The rose hath its thorns, the diamond its specks, 
and the best man his failings. 


Altogether, the il- | 
lumination was a scene to be remembered one’s | 


| devotion 


| They mingle a patriot’s smile with a tear, 

Not fainter the smile, nor less pure the emotion 
That wait on the cause which assembled them 
there. 


| Behold, where the child of affliction and sorrow, 
Whose eyes never gazed on the splendor of light, 
Is taught from thy trembling vibration to borrow 
| One mild ray of joy, midst the horrors of sight. 


| No more shall he wander unknown and neglected, 
From winter’s loud tempest a shelter to find; 

No more a sad outcast forlorn and dejected, 
Shall poverty add to tie woes of the blind. 


O shades of their fathers, there awfully bending 

To witness those blessings they seek to impart; 

Behold how the glory of Erin is blending, 

With feeling the sweetest that springs from the 
heart. 


Still, still these emotions together uniting, 
| Let the Harp ever sound o’er the emerald isle, 
And its tones, the soft tear of compassion exciting, 
Sull teach by its magic the sightless to smile. 

L. T——n. 





Baltimore, Sept. 8, 1841. 


On St. Patrick’s eve, the steerage passengers on 
board one of the Packets then about midway be- 
tween this port and Liverpool, were enjoying a 
convivial entertainment. The President a native 
of the Emerald Isle, being called upon for a toast, 
gave, ‘Here’s to the land we live in.” 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


Tue Parapise or Foors.—We are gratified to 
learn that this work has met with a rapid sale, and 
that another edition will soon be demanded. 
there is any real poetic genius in our country, the 
author of the ‘‘Paradise of Fools” possesses no or- 


dinary share of it. Although his production is not | 


elaborately polished, and his lines do not always 
“run musically along,” yet there isa vigor and a 
boldness in his thoughts and expression, rarely to 
be found among the poets of the present day. We 
agree with acity cotemporary in the prediction 
that “Mr. Nobody (the name assumed by the au- 
thor) will some day turn out to be somebody.” It 
is our intention to give occasional extracts from 
the work. The following stanzas will be under- 
stood in the vicinity of Gotham: 
**He told the court his name was Jonathan, 

The brother of Parrhassius, a sweet bard, 
For foolish ditties fam’d;—and that they twain 

Were welded to each other fast and hard; 
That he'd come on before, to make as plain 

As possible their right to a reward,— 
While th’ other stopp'd to finish a dull poem, 
Whieh sometimes caus’d his Pegasus to throw him. 


“As for himself, he’d lent his aid t’ encumber 
Some twenty magazines with sundry trash 

In prose and verse, and help ‘d to write a number 
Of them both out of credit and of cash,— 

And afierwards he gather’d all his lumber 
Together, and ev’n found a man full rash 

Enough to take with him a part and lot in 

The book, and publish it to be forgotten. 


“Each dog hath had his day, but this same tome 
In truth can scarce be said t’ have had its minute; 

‘Oh no, they never mention’d it’—save some 
Who'd lost a few unlucky pennies in it. 

‘Its name was never heard,’ and all were dumb 
About its merits, and no puff could win it 

The slightest praise or even observation— 

Which surely here’s its highest condemnation. 


“ «But on these and my other earthly feats 
Tis not my present purpose long to dwell, 
For this, my final effort, fairly beats 
Them all outright.—But will your honors tell 
Me if you’ve ever seen my mammoth sheets, 
Which in our sacred cause cut such a swell? 
See here!’ At that he spread upon the floor 
A monstrous paper measuring ten feet o’er. 


“The court held up their hands and op’d their eyes; 
And Blackmore said, ‘Didst ever see the beat!’ 

‘Tis nothing! nothing' In that pack,’ he cries, 
‘I have a thousand more just like that sheet, 

Each one of which should gain me Paradise— 
Not that with dullness they are all replete, 


Literary Notice. 


If) 


{ (Though mostly full of trash;) but that they have 
| Brought native genius almost to the grave. 


| 


) ‘For though our mammoth here doth freely swal 
low 

Whole lots of foreign book-trash down his throat 
And pours them forth, that mul'itudes may wallow 

In all the stuff that English dunce e’er wrote, 
Yet from these facts th’ inference doth not follow 
That he'll take what ne’er o’er the waves did 
} float, — 

He scorns all such, except it be some strain’ 

| (I started here) ‘just like the ‘Lady Jane.’’ 


“Said Bavins, ‘I do think that this same chap 
Has done as much to further dullness’ cause 
| As any man that ever had the hap 
Around a grey goose-quill to throw his claws.— 
So twist his big sheet into a foolscap, 
With strings to tie it underneath his jaws.— 
And now to Paradise just bear your pack, as 
A German pedlar on a Spanish jack-ass.” 


‘Nay! sir; first let me tell you, ere I go, 
About Parrhassius, my brother dear, 
Who will, I fancy, shortly come below, 
If to an end he’s brought his poem near; 
But Pegasus kick’d up not long ago, 
And toss’d him in the fifad, and much I fear 
| The luckless bard may ne’er get out again, 


And so the world may lose the ‘Lady Jane.” 


«But, though the Muses scorn him, yet the mis 
ses, 

Who in the ball-rooms giggle, blush, and dance, 
And pout their little lips, as if for kisses, 

Oft give unto his lines a fav’ring glance, 
And cry, ‘Oh, what a pretty poem this is?” 

For in cotillions he can neatly prance, 
And with his bows hath gain’d him popularity, 
Which else would truly be to him a rarity. 


© ‘And now in his own journal he is praising 
Himself prodigiously in heathen style, 

Like Horace, when he fancied that his days in 
The earth were ending, and his mortal toil; 

And boasted that he felt pen-feathers raising 
Upon his legs, and that, ere a great while, 

On acygnet’s wings he’d from the earth cut loose— 

But then I think my brother ’Il prove a goose. 


**¢And now, you see, I’ve shown he is about ' 
As big a dunce as any you have here, 
And most unquestionably have made out 
His right and title to admission clear; 
But, that there be no shadow of a doubt, 
Here's ‘Lady Jane.’ When once more I did 
hear 
That name, my anger I could not contain, 
But cried out, ‘Devil take the Lady Jane’ 





Miscellaneous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Orntein or Genivs.—Coluimbus was the son ofa 


weaver, and a weaver himself; Rabelais son of an 
apothecary; Claude Dorraine was bred a pastry- 
cook; Moliere was son of a tapestry-mak r; Cer- 
vantes served asa common soldier; Hlomer was | 
a beggar; Hesiod was the son of a small farmer; 
Demosthenes was the son of a cutler; Terence 
was a slave; Richardson was a printer; Oliver 
Cromwell was the son of a brewer; Howard was | 
an apprentice toa grocer; Benjamin Franklin a 
journeyman printer; Hogarth was an apprentice 
to an engraver on pewter pots; Lucian of a statua- 
ry; Virgil of a porter; Horace of a shop-keeper: 
Shapespeare the son of a wood stapler; Milton of 
a money scrivener; Cowley of a hatter; Pope the 
son of a merchant; Gay was an apprentice to a | 
silk mercer; Dr. Samuel Johnson was son of a 
bookseller at Litchfield; Akenside was the son of 
a butcher at New-castle; Collins ofa hatter, Ben. 
Johnson worked as a bricklayer; Robert Burns 
was 2 ploughman in Ayrshire. 


Fears oF A posTuRE-MAsTER.—With a pair of 
French post-boots, under the soles of which are 
fastened quart-bottles, with their necks downward, 
Mr. Macdonald exhibits several feats of activity 
on the slack wire; after which he poises a wheel 
on his right toe, on the top of which is pliced a 
spike, whereon is balanced by the edge a pewter 
plate; on that a board with sixteen wine glasses, 
and on the summit a glass globe, with a wheaten 
straw erect on the same. He then fixes a sharp- 
pointed sword on the tip of his nose, on the pom- 
mel of which he balances a tobacco-pipe, and on 
its bowl two eggs erect. With lis left forefinger 
he sustains a chair with a dog sitting in it, and 
two feathers standing erect on the nobs; and, to 
show the strength of his wrist, there are two 
weights of one hundred pounds each fastened to 
the legs of the chair.—Mr. Daniels’s “Merrie Eng- 
land” in Bentley. 


Printers’ ano Pusiisners’ Ourstanpine Ac- 
counts.—A thousand such accounts, at ten dol- 
lars each, amount to ten thousand dollars—a hand- 
some sum these times, were it all collected. The 
same number at five dollars each, amount to five 
thousand dollars. Should not then every subscri- 
ber to a paper—in order to do as he would be done 
by, and thus fulfil the golden rule—cancel at once 
his printer’s account, be it more or less—that he 
may not be one of the thousand, or the five hun 
dred, or even of the fifty, who may think that be- 
cause the debt is small it is of but little conse- | 
quence to his printer. This is no dun—but the 
statement of a question in equity, for the solution | 
of none else but those whom it may concern. | 


The whole Editorial Corps. 
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Weppincs Amonec THE Greexs.—When a cou- 


ple are going to be married (says Herne) they 
walk about the streets of the town almost the 
whole day; he, with his male companions looking 
very jovial and delighted; she, supported by her 
female friends, is expected to appear very sad; 
weeping and almost fainting, leaning on those who 
sustain her, she is thus slowly borne along. Music 
precedes them, and the rear is brought up by cam- 
els, horses, or asses, carrying the greater part of 
their goods or chattles, such as all their linen, 
blankets, bedding, kitchen utensils, plate, glass, 
knivesand forks, dishes, &c., sometimes tables and 
chairs. All these are paraded about with the love 
ers at least one day, and sometimes it is continued 


two or three days. 





Meritep Reronr.—Madame D. had a magni- 
ficent cat. M. de C. amused himself one day by 
killing it, for want of something else to shoot.— 
Madame D. caused to be set in her own house, 
and in the houses of her friends, all sorts of mouse- 


| traps; and when three or four hundred mice were 


caught, she had them put into a box, which was 
forwarded to Madame de C. at her country-house, 
The lady eagerly opened the box herself, expect- 
ing to find in it some new modes; the mice jumped 
out and presently filled the house; while at the 
bottom of the box was found a note addiessed to 
Madame de C.:—‘*Madame, your husband has 


killed my cat—I send you my mice.” 


Graves oF Inptan Kines.—In Lambyaques 
Peru, are to be seen the stupendous graves of the 


Indian Kings, who must have died in the time of 
Incas. These stupendous mounds of earth are 
just upon the outside of the city, and are built 
of sun-dried brick, and are of gigantic dimensions. 
Some of therm are over three thousand feet in cir- 
cumference, and over one hundred and fifty in 
height, and have required much time and labor 
in their erection. One of them was orened in 
Truxillo. and silver and gold taken fiom it amount- 
ing to over $2,000,000. A company of merchants 
have been orgamzed, and are about opening sev- 


eral othe:s in search of more hidden treasures. 


Le Poiwarp.—Several ladies who are regarded 
as the l-aders of fashion in the beau monde of Pa- 
tis, have recently appeared at the Opera witha 
dagger partially concealed in the corsage of their 
dress. Of this dagger only the gold handle is visi- 
ble, and that is adorned with rich carving or pre- 
cious stones. A Paris journalist, noticing this sin- 
gular custom, says: “Are these poinards intend- 
ed to menace infidelity or presumption?—to pun- 
ish inconstancy or to defend virtue? Probably we 
shall soon hear of some romantic drama, the de- 
nouement of which will be crowned by the protect- 
ing bijou!” 
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Miscellaneous. 


Music or Ixsects.—When we hear their con-| = Uenevottnce.—It was remarked by Cicero, 
cert on a summer evening, it sounds as if every | that man resembled God in nothing so much asin 
leaf and every blade of grass had found a voice; | doing good to others. Benevolence is one of those 
though in fact there is no voice in the matter.— | virtues which redeem the human character from 
They deal wholly in instrumental music; some | the thraldom of sordid selfishness, and is indeed, 
have heard a voice-like sound proceed froma moth | as Shakspeare terms it, like the gentle dew from 
occasionally, but their concert—great nature’s | heaven, refreshing and cheering the kindred vir- 
hum—is produced by rubbing the hard shells of | tues of the heart, while it diffuses life and fertility 
their wings against the trunk, or together, which | over the ‘place beneath.” 

makes a sharp and shrill sound, that can be heard | 


ata considerable distance. The hum of insects on 
the wing can be heard when the performer is in- 


visible. 


Insects iv Cuatk.—Professor Ehrenberg bas 


made remarkable discoveries in the course of his | 


various experiments on chalk. He found thata 
cubic inch possessed upwards of a million of mi- 


croscopial animalcule, consequently a pound | 


weight of chalk contains about ten millions of these 
animaleula:! From his researches it appears pro- 
bable that all the strata of chalk in Europe are the 
product of microscopial animalculz, most of them 
invisible to the naked eye. 


Tue Burcuers or Paris. —Mr. Walsh states 
that no butcher can carry on his trade in Paris 
without having purchased the patent or privilege 
of some predecessor; and this acquirement some- 
times costs as much as thirty thousand frances. But 
admitting twenty thousand francs to be an aver- 
age, and which is believed to be near the truth, 


this absorbs from the five hundred butchers (the | 


limited number) in Paris a dead capital of ten mil- 
lions of francs, merely for the privilege of trading. 


Rates or Inrerest amone tHe Hixpoos.—A 
lender of money may take, in addition to his capi- 
tal, one aud a quarter per cent. a month, if he have 
security. If he have no security, he may take two 
per cent a month. He may take in proportion to 
the risk, and in the direct order of the classes, two 
per cent. a month, from a priest, three per cent. a 
month from a soldier, four from a merchant, five 
from a mechanic, but never more than five per 
cent. as interest by the month.— Taken from Sir 
Wm. Jones’ translation of the Sanscrit. 


Hints tro Youne Wives ann Huspanns.—Field- 
ing says very truly, that, ‘‘As a great part of the 
uneasiness of matrimony arises from mere trifles, 
it would be wise in every young married man to 
enter into an agreement with his wife—that in all 
disputes of this kind, the party who was most con- 
vinced they were right, should always surrender 
the victory. By which means, both would be 
more forward to give up their cause.”—Try it, 
friends and fellow-countrymen. 


Sarvration.—-The use of ‘your humble servant” 
| first came into England in the time of Queen 
Mary, daughter of Henry the Fourth of France, 

which is derived from “votre tres humble servi- 
}teur.”? The usual salutation before that time was, 
“God keep you,” “God be with you,” and 
/among the vulgar, “‘How d’ye do,” with a hearty 
thump on the shoulder. 


Morar Precepts raom tue Hinnoo Law.— 
The vital spirits of a young man mounts upwards 
to depart from him when an elder approaches; but 

by rising and salutation he recovers them. A 
youth, who habitually greets and constantly re- 
veres the aged, obtains an increase of four things; 
Life, knowledge, fame, strength.— Taken from Sir 
Wm. Jones’ translation of the Sanscrit. 


A western editor, describing the bursting of a 
cannon, by which several persons were badly 
wounded, says: “Our reporter who had his hand 
blown off, was fortunately on the spot. and has nar- 
rated to us the full particulars of the catastrophe.’? 


Trutu.—They who speak the truth, however 
| discovered, have a right to be heard; they who ase 
sist others in discovering it, have the yet higher 
| claim to be applauded. 


Exce*sive eating is prejudicial to health, to fame, 
| and to future bliss in Heaven; it is injurious to vir- 
| tue and odious among men; for these reasons by 

all means avoid it. 


A Senivs Joxe.—The editor of a six-by-nine 

| paper, with fifty subscribers, threatening John 

Tyler with political destruction, unless he follow 
| the course which he prescribes to him. 


Wealth, kindred, age, moral conduct and di- 
vine knowledge entitle men to respect; but the last 
mentioned in order is the most respectable. 


Covrace.—Calling a brave man who is not, nor 
likely to be, within fighting distance, a coward and 
| a scoundrel. 


Potireness.—Sending a written challenge to a 
man to fight a duel, and signing yourself his “very 
obedient servant.” 


Stepticat.—A man giving it as his decided opi- 
nion that the moon is not made of green cheese. 





